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ORIGINAL OUTLINES OF A DISCOURSE, 


First delivered at the opening of Hope Hill Church, Frederick county, Maryland. 
January 28, 1827. 
BY THE REV. NICHOLAS SNETHEN. 


GaLaTIANs iv, 14. 
God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

WE are ignorant whether it were the prevailing opinion among 
the Jewish doctors, that the Messiah should die a natural death, 
or be immortal. It is probable that they had no expectation of 
his dying a violent death in the hands of his enemies; much less 
of his being crucified ; for the preaching of the cross was to them 
foolishness. As the apostles in all their controversies with the 
Jews, maintained that the death of Christ was sacrificial, it seems 
that the contrary was the prevailing opinion. The declaration of 
the high priest, that it was expedient for one to die for the people, 
that the whole nation perish not, is considered by the evangelist 
as an official prophecy, rather than as his settled opinion. A 
number of the Jewish converts to the gospel continued to be 
zealously attached to the legal sacrifices, and probably observed 
them, until the temple was finally destroyed. 

But admitting the common belief to have been that the Messiah 
should die, as a.sacrifice for sin, why glory in the cross? What 
was there in that instrument of death to render it an object of 
glorying ? It had not been consecrated to the purposes of religion ; 
it had never been used for sacrificial purposes. Would it not 
have been more congenial to our feelings, if the apostle had 
expressed his regret that the Messiah had died on the cross, and 
confined his glorying to the death itself? But the importance of 
the cross and of the crucifixion appears in many parts of his 
writings. In another place he tells us he is determined to know 
nothing save Jesus Christ and him crucified. He must therefore 
have held the cross to be of primary importance in the system. 
And the conduct of the sanhedrim proves, that in their opinion, 
the person of the Messiah would not be so visibly marked, as to 
preclude all possibility of imposture. ‘‘ Art thou he that should 
come,” say the messengers they sent to John, “or do we look for 
another ?” Now those who anticipated the coming of the Mes- 
siah took their prejudices, their passions, and their interests, with 
them to the examination of the prophecies, and made a character 
out of these in combination. But of all the interpretations, which 
the prejudices, passions, or interests of men, could induce them 
to put upon the prophecies, must it not be admitted by all, that 
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no one would be so unlikely as that of the cross? Is not this 
shameful wood, the cross, therefore, one of the best evidences we 
can have of the identity of the Messiah ? Upon the supposition of 
imposture, would not friends as well as enemies fly from the dis- 
graceful scene of a crucifixion? Can we imagine how any man 
could have counselled or co-operated to bring about the cruci- 
fixion of an impostor Messiah? Who could have reasoned thus 
with himself: I believe that the Messiah must die for the people, 
and therefore 1 will endeavour to bring about the crucifixion of 
this claimant to the Messishship, that so he may die like a guilty 
slave? The sincerity of the enemies of Jesus of Nazareth in pro- 
curing his death as an impostor, is altogether unimpeachable. It 
is plain that there was no collusion with them. A strong feeling 
of self interest may indeed prompt men to desperate deeds, and 
betray them into great inconsistencies ; but who will affirm, in a 
full view of all the circumstances, that any feeling of this kind 
conspired to bring about the crucifixion? Is it possible to conceive 
of any death for a Messiah so entirely above all suspicion of human 
contrivance, as the death of Christ upon the cross? The objector 
in this case can take no shelter in the prejudices of education, or 
in the prejudices of religion ; for neither of them had any exist- 
ence in reference to it. All the evangelists agree in this, that the 
conception of a crucified Messiah had no place in any mind except 
the mind of Jesus himself; and that it was so utterly hostile to all 
the feelings and views of the disciples, that though it was expressly 
foretold to them, they could neither comprehend nor credit it. 
To this state of mind we must trace the conduct of Peter, and 
almost all the conduct of the apostles at that period. The chal- 
lenge of the bystanders has the same origin. If he be the Mes- 
siah, say they, let him come down from the cross: that is, as 
though they might have said, he has but a moment to lose ; for if 
he dies upon the cross, in our opinion all his pretensions must be 
at an end for ever. : 

This incredulity and hostility of feeling respecting a crucified 
Messiah seems not to have been sufficiently reflected upon. Taken 
in conjunction with other circumstances, it is of great importance. 
And it is to be kept in mind, that though the expectations of the 
Jewish people respecting the appearing of the Messiah about that 
time, were very general and very earnest, Jesus of Nazareth was 
the first who appeared in that character, and that he had no com- 
petitor till after the crucifixion. On the supposition of imposture; 
how can his submission to a death so obnoxious to popular feeling 
be accounted for ? The bearing of our argument, supposing him - 
to have been the true Messiah, is this: A death upon the cross 
was the only one to which the minds of the disciples and of the 
public could not be reconciled, so as to save all appearance of 
bunian design. When he first began to foretel to the former the 
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event of his crucifixion, * Be it far from thee, Lord,” said Peter ; 
‘¢ this shall not be unto thee ; I will follow thee unto prison and to 
death.” This feeling, though common to all the disciples, was not 
peculiar to them. ‘The people would have taken him by force 
and made him a king. Under any other circumstances, there is 
reason to think that resistance of some kind, by his friends gene- 
rally, would have been made. The conduct of Peter in the 
garden, in this point of view is not to be overlooked. He had 
provided himself with a sword, in conformity with his former reso- 
lution, and finding the crisis approaching, and no orders oe 
given, he drew it, and cut off the ear of the servant of the hig 
priest. Is it not abundantly evident, that this man and his fellow 
disciples were in nowise under the influence of the prejudices of 
religion or of education, as it regarded the manner of their Mas- 
ter’s death. The denial of Peter was not dictated by cowardice 
or treachery, but despair. The truth of the evangelical history 
being assumed, the verisimilitude of the events will appear very 
striking. On the contrary assumption they are infinitely incre« 
dible. The cross is almost the only point in the universe in which 
the person of the Messiah could have been exhibited to the minds 
of posterity, free from all suspicion of human artifice or deception. 
Here imposture alone is doubtful. it is certain that the most 
zealous of the friends of Jesus would never have thought of revi- 
ving his claims to the Messiahship, if he had not risen from the 
dead. Witness the incredulity of Thomas. 

But though it be of the highest importance to guard against 
personal imposture in this matter, this is not the only bearing of 
the subject of the cross. It is assumed that the Messiah should 
not only die, but that he should die for sin; should be an offering 
or sacrifice for sin. How many forms of death are possible, in 
which the sacrificial character can be preserved? Could it be 
equally predicated of any other kind of death ;—of a natural 
death ;—of a death in the field of battle, &c? When a living 
victim was to be sacrificed, it was always understood that it must 
be bled to death : but if all the particulars of the sacrifice of the 
Messiah had been foretold, after the manner in which the legal 
forms are described ; whether it had been anticipated that he 
should sacrifice himself, or whether another should act as a priest, 
what bounds could have been set to impostor sacrifices ? Could 
any evidence be produced of a Messiah immolating himself, or of 
procuring others to immolate him, it must needs expose him to 
great suspicion. How was this suspicion prevented as it regards 
the death of Christ? In a manner sufficiently remarkable. He 
was arrested, impeached, and arraigned, by agents above all sus- 
picion of subserviency to his will. In order, therefore, to have 
become accessory to his own death, he must have plead guilty ; 
in which case his death would not have been a sacrifice, but a 
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punishment ; and the same would have happened if his guilt could 
have been proved. 

The cross may be considered as an altar, and it was the only 
altar on which the innocent Messiah could combine so many 
proofs of the divinity of his mission, and the character of a sacri- 
fice. Had a provision been made for any of the officiating priests 
to detract the blood of Christ, not only all the difficulties already 
stated would have existed, (and they are formidable ones,) but it 
would be still more difficult to keep clear of manslaughter, and 
thus assimilating the sacrifice of Christ to the sacrifice of human 
victims among idolaters. But the Messiah became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross. The cross was the preventive 
of self immolation and of manslaughter. It remains, however, a 
question, how the death of Christ could be a sacrifice without the 
ministry of a legal priest? It could not be a legal sacrifice without 
this condition ; but it differs most essentially from the legal sacri- 
fices : the latter were offered by the sinner through the priest to 
God ; the former were offered for the sinner. No point in pro- 
phecy is more clear than the priestly office of the Messiah. Being 
a. priest for ever after the order of Melchizedec, he could offer his 
own blood to God, as we shall hereafter see. 

The appalling influence of this frightful cross on the minds of 
the disciples, is related by themselves in a most credible manner. 
Who that reads the narrative with due attention can help acknow- 
ledging that, so situated, he would have felt as they did? How 
were the sheep scattered, when the Shepherd was smitten with 
this bloody stroke! Not one among all who have appeared as 
messiahs, (and their number has not been small,) has attempted 
to imitate the crucifixion. Among the lo heres! and the lo theres ! 
the Christs have been without crosses. And who anticipates a 
Christ yet to come with a cross? Have we not herein a marvel- 
lous thing ? Religion, say the objectors, is so divided, so changed, 
that we know not when or what to choose. Itis overdone. Our 
minds are distracted. ‘This endless conflict of systems of faith 
drives us to take shelter in unbelief. And yet in the midst of all 
this confusion and uncertainty, here is an object which stands 
alone, and is sufficient to command universal attention. It is the 
cross of Christ ! This is one and indivisible : this is without a rival 
and without a competitor. ~ There is.only one crucified Messiah ! 
The skill of the imitating magicians fails here! God forbid that I 
should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ. On this 
cross he died for us ; this cross proves him to be the true Messiah. 
On this cross he bore our griefs, he carried our sorrows, the chas- 
tisement of our peace was upon him, and he made his soul an 
offering for sin. On this cross he was alone ; of the people there 
were none with him. On this cross more inimitable things were 
done than in all the world beside. In this crucifixion there is no 
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tunningly devised fable. Among all the doubted and disputed 
points in religion, this one remains undoubted and undisputed. 
Jews and Gentiles, believers and unbelievers, all agree in this, that 
Jesus Christ died upon the cross, and that he is the only person 
claiming to be the Messiah that did so die. : 
The name of the cross is not indeed in the law nor in the pro- 
phets ; but all that is suffered upon the cross is there, and all the 
treatment of those who are crucified. The author of the epistle 
to the Hebrews, than whom no person appears better to have un- 
derstood the law, enters largely into these matters. * Now,” says 
he, “of the things which we have spoken this is the sum: we have 
such a high priest, who is set on the right hand of the throne of 
the Majesty in the heavens; a minister of the sanctuary, and of 
the true tabernacle, which the Lord pitched, and not man. For 
every high priest is ordained to offer gifts and sacrifices according 
to the law, who serve unto the example and shadow of heavenly 
things.—Christ hath not entered into the holy places made with 
hands, which are the figures of the true ; but into heaven itself, to 


appear in the presence of God for us: nor yet that he should offer” 


himself often, as the high priest entereth into the holy place. every 
year, with the blood of others: for then must he often: have suf- 
fered since the foundation of the world: but now once in the end 
of the world hath he appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of 
himself.—How much more shall the blood of Christ, who through 
the Eternal Spirit offered himself without spot to God, purge your 
consciences from dead works to serve the living and true God.” 
Does not the cross explain all this? And does not all this explain 
what took place on the cross ? 

We have already seen the difficulty in case of a human sacrifice 
of avoiding suicide and manslaughter ; and it is one that must not 
be slightly passed over. We are unable to conceive of any 
means by which it could have been overcome, save the cross. 
The process of crucifixion, though it must end in certain death, is 
nevertheless slow. It appears also that it does not disorganize 
the physical structure of the human body. “Of a truth,” says 
St. Peter, “ against thy holy child Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, 
both Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles and the people 
of the Jews, were gathered together to do whatsoever thy hand, 
and thy counsel determined before to be done.” The result was 
an unjust sentence, and the transfixing the body of Christ to the 
cross, where in due time he must have died ; but he had power to 
lay down his own life and to take it back again. And he did lay 
down his life, he did dismiss his spirit, he did thus offer or sacrifice 
himself, without incurring the imputation of suicide, or involving 
any minister of the altar in an act of manslaughter. ‘There was, 
indeed, no period of time in this whole procedure, in which he 
could not have delivered himself; but by suspending his power 
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he became obedient unto the death of the cross. While the 
people clamoured for his crucifixion, he took not himself out of 
their hands; while they aimed violently to take away his life, he 
laid it down; he offered himself without spot to God. A body 
was prepared for him, as the apostle speaks, that he might have 
somewhat to offer. 

Let us, however, beware lest we shall seem to have diminished 
the glory of the cross, by dwelling too exclusively on its shame. 
The humility and the humiliation of the Messiah on the cross are 
indeed wonderful. God forbid that we should be ashamed of the 
cross, or of him who despised the shame of death upon it. Nay, 
God forbid that we should glory in any other sacrifice for sin, 
than that which was made by our Lord Jesus Christ upon the cross. 
But wisdom also was displayed in the place where Christ died, as 
well as mercy and love. The necessity of strongly identifying 
circumstances to prove the identity of Christ’s person, and the 
reality of his death, is obvious in every point of view, and espe- 
cially as it regards sacrificial merit, and the resurrection. How 
could the same amount of evidence have resulted from any other 
kind of death? The point of the soldier’s spear reached the heart. 
This fact one of the disciples tells us he was witness to ;—he says 
he saw the water and the blood which flowed from the orifice of 
the wound. What a sight ! how shocking to one who, but a little 
before, had trusted that he whose heart was thus pierced, should 
have redeemed Israel. The soldiers also, who were sent to hasten 
the death of those‘on the crosses, were so well satisfied of his 
death, that they forbore to break his bones. 

We may now perceive how Christianity is founded in truths ot 
fact, and not merely in truths of argument. The Messiah must 
be a real person, and his person must be clearly identified. If 
Jesus in whom the Christians believe, be not the true Messiah, 
theirs is not merely an error of opinion; and the same may be 
said on the contrary, of unbelievers. Divines have done well to 
fill the church with the evidences of Christianity ; but are there 
not more evidences in the cross than in all the world besides? Do 
not proofs here multiply upon proofs? Does not the range of 
doubt and uncertainty grow narrower at every step of our inquiry ” 
As we approach the cross, does not all competition of facts disap- 
pear, and leave our attention wholly undivided? In the religion 
of the nations there is no cross: nothing like it is to be found in 
any country in ancient or modern times. In the religion of Mo- 
hammed there is no cross. In the law of Moses, or the religion 
of the Jews, there is no cross. And in Christianity in all its vary- 
ing forms and names, there is but one cross; but that-is the cross 
of him who was announced as the Messiah at his birth, who in a 
public miuistry of three years attested his divine mission, and whe 
was recognised by his disciples in a resurrection from the dead. 
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Shall we, however, still be told, that a crucified Messiah is Gis- 
claimed by all the prophecies? How then are we to understand 
the fifty-third of Isaiah? «* He was taken from the prison and the 
judgment ; he was cut off from the land of the living: for the 
transgression of my people was he stricken. And he made his 
grave with the wicked, and with the rich in his death ; because he 
had done no violence, neither was guile found in his mouth. He 
poured out his soul unto death, and he was numbered with the 
transgressors ; and he bare the sins of many, and made intercession 
for the transgressors: He was led as a lamb to the slaughter, [to 
the cross,] and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so opened 
he not his mouth.” His silence made even Pilate marvel. 

We insist upon the unity of the cross; we affirm that there is 
but one religious cross in the world. False Christs or false Mes- 
siahs there have been, and may be again ; but no false crosses, no 
false crucifixions. Truths of fact, and especially religious ones, 
are never rendered doubtful by identity. Can the same be affirmed 
of falsehoods? If we may judge from the manner in which the 
opposers of religion frequently call for proofs, they seem not to 
be aware of the distinction between truths of fact and truths of 
argument, and the difficulty in many instances of obtaining the 
proofs of the former. In proportion as falsehoods are increased, 
is the difficulty of proving truths of the same genus and species. 
If there were a hundred crucified Messiahs, how critical must the 
investigation be, to find out among them the true one! Now the 
truth is, that the cross is almost the only fact which admits of 
direct proof in itself, and at the same time becomes a direct proof 
of religion. Some very important facts admit only of probable 
testimony. In this class the opposers of religion have not failed 
to place the incarnation. Some facts may be well attested, but 
they do not furnish direct proof of the truth of religion. Certain 
miracles might perhaps come under this head. Even the resur- 
rection did not take place under the eye of any spectator, and 
much of its importance is derived from the crucifixion. We are 
justified by the resurrection of Christ, because he was delivered for 
our offences. 'Take away the cross out of the system, and what 
can we find to fill its place ? 

Is there not reason to think that Christians, by some means, 
have suffered their minds to be diverted from the oneness of the 
cross? Does it not deserve to be considered equally remarkable 
in reference to providence and grace ? The favourite term, ‘the 
true cross,” cannot be opposed to a false cross, as implying a false 
crucifixion ; for it is a fact, that in the order of Providence Chris- 
tianity has been preserved from dispute and division upon this most 
interesting point. No question could be more pertinent than 
those put to the divided Corinthians: ‘Is Christ divided 2? Was 
Paul crucified for you?” And may they not be repeated in refer- 
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ence to all favourite names? None of the fathers, founders, or 
leaders of churches, have been crucified for us. Glorying in the 
triumphs or the banners of the cross, is not to be confounded with 
glorying in the cross itself. God forbid,—might a soldier say, 
who is warring after the flesh with carnal weapons,—God forbid 
that I should glory save in the banner of the cross. Thus banner 
may be opposed to banner, and the only undisputed fact in the 
Christian system be made to minister to the most deadly divisions. 
In the same spirit divines may form theories upon the cross, and 
in their pertinacity for them lose sight of the difference between 
glorying in the cross, and in the opinions to which they attach its 
name. In the present divided and distracted state of the public 
mind respecting religion, how can we do better than to avail our- 
selves of this miraculous unity of the cross? In St. Paul’s time 
there was but one crucified Saviour ; and still, in our time, there 
is but one. Thus, after all our divisions, the very thing, the only 
thing necessary to the final and eternal union of the church, is in 
our undisputed possession. This one cross, this one crucified 
Messiah, is common to us all. Christians of all names agree as 
to the point of fact. Oh cross, all stained with hallowed blood ! 
Oh cross, all burdened with the labour of dying love! Christians 
of all names look to thee when they look to the Saviour. The 
nails which penetrated thee, penetrated the flesh of the true Mes- 
siah. In eternity, will not our Lord Jesus Christ be known, to 
angels and to men, and to devils too ! by the marks of his cruci: 
fixion ? 
The dear tokens of his passion 
Still his dazzling body bears ; 


Cause of endless exultation 
To his ransom’d worshippers. 
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MEMOIR OF MRS. REBECCA LOBDELL. 
Communicated for the Methodist Magazine by the Rev. H. Humphries. 


Our deceased sister was born in the town of Fairfield, state ot’ 
Connecticut, on the 3d of March, in the year 1794. When she 
was about eight years old, her-father, Mr. Joseph Noyes, removed 
to New Connecticut, Ohio; and when about sixteen, her father 
removed to Pittsburg, in Pennsylvania. From the information 
that can now be obtained, it appears Rebecca was all this time an 
entire stranger to vital and experimental godliness. Not that her 
parents could be regarded as immoral, or even irreligious ;—the 
presumption rather is, that they were well disposed, if not profess- 
edly religious people ; and to this, it may be, her early prejudices 
with regard to the Methodists are to be attributed. “All that will 
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live godly in Christ Jesus must suffer persecution :” and it is much 
to be regretted, that the opposition such meet with has been as 
virulent from the professed disciples of him who has said, learn of 
me, for I am meek and lowly in heart, as from that world which 
directed its hatred against the Master, and from which tribulation 
may be expected, as a matter of course, by the disciple. A friend 
of sister Lobdell writes, “* My first intimate acquaintance with sister 
L. began more than seven years before her death. She informed 
me that from the first she ever heard of the Methodists, or Me- 
thodist preachers, she was taught to believe they were a very mean, 
low people ; and from what she had frequently heard her father 
say of them, she had formed a bad opinion of them.” Whatever 
allowances may be made for those who degrade men merely on 
account of a name, on the score of their ignorance, we cannot but 
censure their want of more correct views as men, because, to say the 
best of it, their ignorance is wilful ; but as Christians their conduct 
is much more inexcusable: they should adduce proof that the 
doctrines of a denomination, as well as the conduct of its mem- 
bers, are mean and low, and necessarily contrary to the gospel, 
before they thus stigmatize them. We know the difficulty they 
would be reduced to, as respects the Methodists, were they to pro- 
ceed on this ground ; and that indiscriminate censure and vague 
declamation is better calculated to excite prejudice, than an exa- 
mination of the effects produced by the doctrines they preach, on 
the lives and conduct of men. But what shall be said of Chris- 
tians, if, by such conduct, they are increasing the difficulties to the 
spread of the gospel ? Can they fight under the banner of Apollyon, 
and expect Christian charity to blandish such conduct? If the 
Methodists be mean and low, because they cannot stoop to worldly 
compliances, and endeavour to blend light with darkness ; if they 
are mean and low, because they do not regard the kingdom of 
Christ as of this world, and only consider its interest promoted in 
proportion as righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost, 
predominate over the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the 
pride of life—be it so: the more peculiar, the more do they ap- 
proximate to the character of those of whom high authority said, 
‘‘They are.not of the world, even as I am not of the world.” 
There is much more danger to religion when all men speak well 
of its professors, than when they say all manner of evil of them 
falsely, for Christ’s sake: and it may be a question, whether 
some Christians, had they lived in an earlier age, would not have 
made as much exception to him who thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God, because he made himself of no reputation, and 
took upon him the form of a servant, and humbled himself, and be- 
came obedient unto death, even the death of the cross, for associating 
with poor fishermen ; and have found a correlative to the qualifi- 
cations mean and Jow in the term ‘a follower of the Nazarene.” 
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There can be very little doubt that the principle of the contempt 
in each case would be the same. 

It was when her father was removing to Pittsburg that she 
first saw some of those people she had been taught to despise. In 
the neighbourhood of a tavern where they put up one night, a 
Methodist was going to preach. A daughter of the tavern keeper, 
who was about the age of Miss Noyes, was going to the meeting, 
and Rebecca had a desire to accompany her. When she applied 
to her father for his consent, her stepmother* observed, she had 
no fear of Rebecca going, “ for,” said she, ‘ she is too much pre- 
judiced against them for it to do her any hurt.” She accordingly 
set out, accompanied by her father. She heard the discourse 
with astonishment ; she thought she had never heard such preach- 
ing before. Her prejudices were dissipated, and she was convinced 
that all was not right with her ; and such was the impression made 
on her mind at the time, that it was never erased. After they had 
removed to Pittsburg she felt great anxiety to hear Methodist 
preaching again ; but it would seem, some weeks, if not months, 
elapsed, before she had an opportunity ; as I believe she was in 
her seventeenth year when she became a member of our church. 
She however embraced the earliest opportunity, and under the 
first sermon she heard she was deeply awakened. The text was 
James iv, 6, “God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace unto 
the humble.” At the close of the meeting the class leader gave 
notice that he should meet the class in that house at nine o’clock 
the next sabbath morning, and if there were any who were desirous 
of seeking the salvation of their souls, he invited them to attend. 
Rebecca returned home under a deep sense of her dreadful con- 
dition, resolved, in the strength of the Lord, to seek and serve him. 
After she got home, she saw the shadow of the feathers which were 
upon her hat on the wall, when the text recurred to her mind with 
great force. She went out and prayed that God would remove 
pride from her ; and she believed her prayer was heard, for she 
found strength to resist it ; and in this indeed she might well con- 
clude the Lord had heard her, for her passion for dress appears to 
have been very strong, and that by nature, probably, as well as by 
indulgence. That night, after her parents had retired to rest, she 
stripped the superfluous appendages from her hat, being deter- 
mined to part with every thing she thought was displeasing to God, 
or which had a tendency to distract her affections, and prevent 
her loving and serving God as she ought. When her parents 
observed the change in her appearance they were much displeased, 
and reproved her for what she had done. She regarded the 
sacrifice as one required by him, who demands that we should 
love him with all our hearts ; and whose will is that we put of, 
concerning the former conversation, the old man, which is corrupt 
* She lost her own mother when she was about thirteen years old. 
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tuccording to the deceitful lusts; and be renewed in the spirit of our 
mind ; and that we put on the new man, which after God is created 
in righteousness and true holiness. 

On the following sabbath morning she prepared for attending 


the class meeting before mentioned, being fearful she should be | 


too late, as the morning was cloudy, and she had no means of 
ascertaining the time precisely. When her father saw her getting 
ready, he asked her where she was going ; and on receivimg her 
answer, informed her she must go to meeting with him that day. 
With tears she entreated he would permit her to go where she 
intended, and urged that she would lose her soul ;—on which he 
made no farther objection. She arrived at the meeting in time, 
and was much encouraged by the leader and brethren, to seek the 
pardoning love of God. Ina few weeks from this time the Lord 
blessed her with a sense of his favour. She proved, by happy 
experience, that the privileges of those who seek the Lord are the 
same now as when an inspired apostle laid no higher claim to 
assurance of divine favour than other Christians, saying, We know 
that, if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, WE HAVE 
a building of God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. Being justified by faith, we HAVE peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ ; by whom also we have access by faith into 
this grace wherein we stand, and REJOICE IN HOPE OF THE 
GLORY oF Gop. She received not the spirit of bondage to furnish 
some reason to trust she had been hopefully awakened, and enable 
her, as it has been expressed by some, to hope she had attained a 
hope ; but she received the spirit of adoption whereby she could 
say Abba, Father ! 
This, as being the happy privilege of believers, has been taught 
explicitly by the Methodists from the first; nor have they been 
less favoured as respects the means by which it may be attained, 
than the certainty of its enjoyment. They know that it is sy 
GRACE they are saved, THROUGH FAITH, and that faith is the gift of 
God. Nor is it designed to insinuate that they, as a body, have 
made new discoveries in divinity. While it is to them a subject 
of deep regret, that some professing Christians deny the great 
doctrine of divine assurance, or the witness of the Spirit of God 
to testify to the pardon of past sin; and that others teach it as 
though they knew not whether to regard it as a scriptural doc- 
trine, or as a baseless presumption of unhallowed enthusiasm : yet 
they rejoice, not only that it is a doctrine often implied and expli- 
citly taught in the liturgy and homilies of the church from which 
they have sprung, and that it was this that quenched the violence 
of fire to those who sealed the truth with their blood ; and that, 
not because it was the teaching of men, but because the members 
of the true church of Christ have known it to be the privilege of 
God’s people under the Old, as well as under the New Testamenit 
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dispensation. The declarations of the latter in regard to it are 
not morc explicit than those of the psalmist, Psa. xxxii, 5. And 
to the Methodists, as a people, it is a source of rejoicing, that 
others now proclaim Jesus as thus able to save sinners, and that 
those who once regarded revivals of religion as an appropriate defi- 
nition of fanaticism, can now talk and write of hopeful reforma- 
tions. But as God has been pleased to make the Methodists 
instrumental of this glorious revival of vital godliness, let them take 
care that this gold does not become dim. The disposition to 
change away the plain language of Scripture for terms which are 
extremely vague and indefinite, and therefore less calculated to 
elicit the opposition of worldly minded men and formal professors, 
is too prevalent. Fear of the cross is natural; and where the 
determination obtains, in a good degree, to take it up, the incli- 
nation to lessen its weight and odium as much as may be, is pow- 
erfully felt. I have heard of a person who did not hesitate to 
acknowledge the Methodists as instruments of his conversion ; but 
to join them was not the best or shortest way to worldly influence. 
It was an uncomfortable dilemma to encounter the coldness, (if 
not the opposition, ) of friends, on the one hand, or abandon those 
who had such a claim to religious affection, on the other. The 
difficulty was however obviated, by suffering the religious feeling 
to cool down : and though this was a work of time, it was at length 
effected ; and the good man not only renounced the people, among 
whom he had been blessed, in favour of a body esteemed more 
reputable ; but he afterwards expressed himself as glad, that though 
at one time he could speak confidently of his state through grace, 
he was now better satisfied to hope, than to believe. Some, no 
doubt, would ascribe this change to more correct views, and 
greater religious knowledge ; while others, if they admitted this 
claim, would have been perfectly satisfied that they had one proot 
that knowledge is not always power. 

Miss Noyes esteemed the privilege of Christian communion so 
great, that she immediately joined the church. She had not 
adopted the paralyzing principle, that people are not to use reli- 
gious means, or enjoy religious fellowship, till they can make a 
profession of religion; and she therefore had the encourage- 
ment furnished by hearing others relate what the Lord had done for 
their souls, some weeks previous to the time she obtained a sense 
of pardoning mercy. ‘The writer of this has been as much pained 
as he has been surprised, to find that some Methodists will argue 
against persons joining the church till they, as some express it, 
have met witha change. If by such a phrase they meant, a desire 
to flee from the wrath to come, no exception would be taken to such 
a view of the subject. But this is not their idea. They seem to 
regard our general rules as defective in view of the usages of other 
churehes. A little reflection might convince such that the founder 
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of Methodism knew well that his divine Master had regard to the 
bruised reed and smoking flax, and who does not despise the 
broken and contrite heart. If they who are strong in the Lord 
are benefited by church fellowship, how much need have they of 
the good resulting therefrom, who are weak and feeble? Thou- 
sands have been induced to perseverance in seeking the Lord 
until they have found him to the joy of their souls, by acting as 
Rebecca Noyes did: while, it is much to be feared, many have 
been eternally ruined because men have joined with Abaddon to 
persuade seeking souls they must not join the church “till they 
have got an experience.” I cannot resist the impression, that 
if our deceased sister had not been better taught, she might have 
yielded to the opposition she met with in the beginning of her 
Christian pilgrimage, and that good which resulted in subsequent 
life from her Christian conversation might never have been 
known. 

Having found the pearl of great price, she was enabled to hold 
on her way, rejoicing in hope, patient in tribulation, and continuing 
instant in prayer. She soon met with opposition from her parents. 
She endeavoured by every means to conciliate their good will, but 

.all her efforts were ineffectual; they could not be reconciled to 
her bemg a Methodist. She used to work the more diligently, 
that she might gain time to attend on the means of grace, but she 
could give no satisfaction. Such was the hostility of her step- 
mother, that I have been informed she has frequently overheard her 
urging on her father to shut his doors against her. One night on 
her return home she found the door fastened. She succeeded in 
getting into the kitchen, but she could not gain access to her 
lodging room: she however contentedly lay down on a carpet 
which had been rolled up, and so spent the remainder of the night. 
She remained at her father’s house a few months, when, at his 
request, she left it to return no more. She thought he was much 
grieved to part with her, but he believed it was best she should go. 
After leaving her father’s she went to reside with a Methodist 
family, and by taking in sewing gained a competent support, and 
enjoyed the privileges of the church without molestation. 

Miss Noyes was subject to very painful fits, which became more 
violent from her sedentary employment. A cousin of hers arriving 
about this time at Pittsburg from Connecticut, urged her to accom- 
pany him to his home, promising to bear her expenses. He was 
much afflicted to see her expelled from her father’s house. He 
promised her a home among his friends, and assured her she should 
enjoy all the religious privileges she desired without any opposi- 
tion, and expressed a conviction he could procure her such medical 
advice at New-Haven as should remove the affliction under which 
she then laboured. From these representations she was induced, 
though with great reluctance, to leave Pittsburg; and she wae 
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received very kindly by her relations in New-Haven. She was 
at this time in the twenty-first year of her age. 

After remaining a few months in New- Haven, where she received 
some benefit from the medical advice she there obtained, and visiting 
relations in Bridgeport and Wallingsford, she removed to the house 
of her uncle, the Rev. John Noyes, of Weston. As she had re- 
ceived the spiritual blessings she enjoyed in connexion with the 
Methodists, so it was to that society she ever after gave a decided 
preference. The respectability of some professors was not, in 
itself, an object of any consequence in her estimation; the com- 
porniove poverty of the true followers of Christ was no obstacle to 

er ardent attachment to them. She was not long at her uncle’s 
before she found a society of Methodists within three or four miles 
from her uncle’s residence, in the town of Wilton. To this society 
she attached herself, and remained a member of it the remaining 
eleven years of her life. 

From her uncle’s she removed to brother Abbott’s; but as she 
now supported herself by her needle, and a sedentary employment 
was very pernicious to her health, on account of the disorder 
before mentioned, she was under the necessity of adopting a more 
active mode of life ; for she not only required considerable exer-. 
cise, but had to be very abstemious, and abandon the use of animal 
food, as spasms immediately resulted from the least indulgence in 
it. She removed from brother Abbott’s to brother A. Lockwood’s, 
and engaging more in house work, found some advantage to her 
health. While residing at brother Lockwood’s, the acquaintance 
commenced between her and brother Lobdell, which resulted in 
their marriage in the month of August, in 1820. ‘From that 
time till her death,” a friend of hers writes, * I had an increasing 
intimate acquaintance with her. I belonged to the same class, 
and frequently saw her at home and abroad ; but I never saw her 
trifling on any occasion. In all her deportment she was an 
example truly worthy of imitation.” 

The writer of the above says, ‘I called to see her the day after 
she was taken sick, which was the 20th of June, 1626. She told 
me she went to hear brother Richardson preach at five o’clock the 
sabbath before, mentioned the text, and said she thought it was a 
very suitable and profitable discourse. I staid but a few moments. 
She said if she got better she was coming to our house in a few 
. days. In three or four days after, I heard she was very sick. 1 

_ Called to see her again, and found her much lower than I expected. 
_ She could not speak a loud word; but she soon began, by whis- 
pering, to tell me the exercises of her mind since I saw her last. — 
She said she had had a great trial about leaving her two little chil- 
- dren, and felt sorry for her husband; but she kept praying to the 
Lord that he would bless her, till he heard and answered her 
prayer; ‘and,’ said she, ‘I never had such a blessing in all my 
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life. Since I have been a mother I never felt perfectly willing to 
leave my children for some one else to bring up, till last Wednes- 
day. Since that time I am not afraid to leave them in his [God’s} 
care?” 

The sickness with which our sister was now afflicted was the 
typhus fever. I embraced the earliest opportunity of visiting her, 
and found her very much reduced, and that very little hope was 
entertained of her recovery. ‘The most encouraging symptom to 
her medical attendant was her great composure of mind, and the 
fortitude with which she was enabled to sustain her affliction. 
When I conversed with her I found her voice was so affected that 
she could speak no louder than in a whisper ; she however felt 
that the privilege of believers is joy in the Holy Ghost, as well as 
righteousness and peace. She enjoyed, at this time, an unclouded 
evidence of her acceptance in the Beloved. Indeed, so glorious 
was the prospect to the eye of her faith, that she ardently desired 
to depart and be with Christ. To her the poison of the sting of 
death was extracted ; and as the demands of the law, in regard to 
her, had been satisfied by the ever adorable Surety, so in him she 
had complete victory. At onetime when I visited her in company 
with my wife, after some previous inquiries with respect to the 
state of her mind, she exclaimed, with remarkable emphasis, *‘ Oh 
the shield of faith !” and it was very evident she found this suffi- 
cient to quench all the fiery darts by which she was assaulted. As 
she could not speak without an effort that was more than her 
strength was equal to, I did not wish to put her to the pain of much 
conversation. I was satisfied that if the enemy had at any time 
come in like a flood, she found the Captain of her salvation raised 
up a standard against him. ‘I thought,” said she, “at one time, 
that death had taken hold of me; my limbs had the coldness of 
death, and my face, at last, had the same sensation; but I was 
exceedingly happy.” At length her disorder assumed a more 
favourable aspect, and she regarded her restoration to health as 
probable. She told me, at one visit, that her mind had been under 
some exercise on account of the earnest desire she had felt to die. 
When the doctor told her that her recovery was likely, she received 
it as painful intelligence ; and when those who prayed with her 
petitioned the throne of grace for her restoration, she felt unwilling 
their prayers should, in that respect, be answered. This feeling, 
she feared, was incompatible with perfect resignation to her Mas- 
ter’s will, and she was exceedingly jealous lest grace should not 
reign to the bringing into captivity every thought to the obedience 
of Christ. Lest, however, she should in this respect have offended 
either in the desire itself, or the degree to which it had been in- 
dulged, she sought the application of that blood which cleanses from 
every stain. Its all cleansing efficacy she had felt, and was enabled 
to rejoice, knowing that while she always had occasion to say, 
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‘s Every moment, Lord, I need the merit of thy death ;”” 


so she had proved that he to whom we may confess our sins cat: 
enable us to say, 
“ Every moment, Lord, I feel the merit of thy death.” 


As I never had any particular conversation with her respecting 
that blessing which we denominate perfect love, or Christian per- 
fection, I cannot state, so explicitly as I wish I could, the circum- 
stances connected with her reception of it. From some who were 
intimate with her I understand she had been made the happy par- 
taker of it. She however fell into a snare very common with 
regard to it, and thought she had better wait for the fruit of it in 
further experience, than glorify her Redeemer by making confes- 
sion, with her mouth, unto salvation. As has, perhaps, generally, 
if not always, been the case, where this line of conduct has been 
adopted, she soon had to lament the loss of the invaluable treasure. 
But being taught that the exceeding great and precious promises 
are given to believers to the end they may be partakers of the 
divine nature—that sin shall not have dominion over them—that 
he is able to save to the uttermost all that come unto God by hin— 
that if we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness: she staggered 
not at the promise through unbelief, but becoming strong in faith, 
she earnestly sought grace whereby she might serve God accept- 
ably, and again found, and lived in the enjoyment of that love that 
casteth out all fear. 

As she was victorious by faith, so it pleased the Lord it should 
be tried as gold in the fire. While she was reduced very low by 
her complaint, brother Lobdell, his mother, and his sister, were all 
visited by the same disease. His mother soon fell a prey to the 
disorder, and his sister survived his wife but a few days. As sister 
Lobdell began to recover, she seemed to feel different at the pros- 
pect, to what she had done. When her strength was so far re- 
cruited as to enable her to sit up a little, she observed to a friend, 
‘¢] don’t know but I have done wrong in having too much of a 
desire to die: if 1 have, I prayed to the Lord to forgive me, and 
he has: I now feel as willing, if it be his will, to get well, and 
suffer, and bring up my children, as I did to die and be happy.” 
She so far recovered as to be able to go about the house, and her 
friends were rejoicing in the prospect of her continuance among 
them, when she was attacked with dysentery, accompanied with 
such symptoms that the physicians could give no encouragement 
to hope for her recovery. A friend observed to her, ‘* Your pros- 
pects frequently change.” She replied, “ Yes ; it is no more than 
we ought reasonably to expect : ‘ Boast not thyself of to morrow ; 
thou knowest not what a day may bring forth.?” The violence 
of her disorder soon induced premature labour, an event which 
had been much dreaded in her previous sickness. Having been 
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delivered, she intimated to a friend she thought she might be raised 
up, as she had been brought through that trial which had before 
been deprecated as most likely to be fatal. Of this event there 
was no hope indulged, as she then was afflicted with hiccough, 
which much alarmed the person to whom she spoke ; who, how- 
ever, thought she would ask the opinion of the doctor before she 
made known her apprehensions. On telling sister Lobdell of this 
unfavourable symptom, she evinced the same composure, and her 
conduct fully justified a reply made to a sister, who asking her if 
she felt as much resigned to the will of the Lord as in her former 
sickness, she made answer, “ Yes, and I think of any thing more 
so.” Her willingness to suffer was now indeed painfully tested, 
as she continued some days under the influence of this disease, 
which proved the means of her death. _I frequently had opportu- 
nity to visit this house of affliction, and every such opportunity 
furnished me with evidence of the triumph of faith. At one time, 
on inquiring the state of her mind, she said her joy was not as 
great as it had been—she thought she was going to be restored to 
her family, and had begun to regard that event with a degree of 
pleasure. Her situation might be compared to that of a poor 
tempest tost mariner, who being long the sport of the winds and 
waves in a vessel that has become unmanageable, is at last relieved 
by the prospect of approaching aid—he sees the vessel near— 
regards himself as descried—but just when fondly anticipating his 
speedy deliverance, the vessel alters her course, and stands off in 
an opposite direction, and his painful disappointment adds to a 
load of anguish before intolerable. But though her joy was dimi- 
nished, her peace was undisturbed; her confidence remained 
unshaken ; the anchor of her soul was within the vail ; and as her 
faith fixed on Jesus, the tempest that tried its strength was instru- 
mental of its perfection. Her bodily suffering was extremely 
great, but she bore it with uncommon patience and resignation. 
To a person once remarking the agonies she endured, she replied, 
she supposed it was the will of her heavenly Father she should be 
made perfect by suffering. 

The female friend to whom I am indebted for other information 
in regard to sister L., thus mentions her death: “ She lay in a 
cold sweat nearly forty-eight hours before her spirit took its flight, 
patiently waiting the welcome messenger. A brother called to see 
her the morning before she died : she requested him to pray, after 
which she told him she was very happy—there was not a cloud 
over her mind. I saw her in the afternoon—she could not speak. 
I was too well convinced of the state of her mind to ask her any 
questions. I went home, designing to go back that night; but 
my husband could not consent to it, as I was there till a late hour 
the night before. Brother Lobdell was not able to sit by her but 
a little while at atime. When he lay down to get some rest, he 
19* 
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requested the persons attending her to let him know if they saw 
any alteration. The latter part of the night she made signs that 
they could not understand, pointing towards where her husband 
lay. When her husband entered the room she beckoned to him 
to come to her Wedside. While she fixed her eyes on him he said 
to her, ‘ You have almost done with pain.? She nodded her head 
in assent, and her spirit took its flight to the mansions of bliss.” 
‘hus she finished her course on the 6th of September, 1826. 


‘‘ And shall we mourn to see 
Our fellow prisoner free ? 

Free from doubts, and griefs, and fears, 
In the haven of the skies : 

Can we weep to see the tears 
Wiped for ever from her eyes ? 


‘* No, dear companion, no ! 
We gladly let thee go 

From a suffering church beneatls 
To a reigning church above : 

Thou hast more than conquer’d death, 
Thou art crown’d with life and love.” 


‘To me it is cause of painful regret, that a woman of so exalted 
piety as our sister was, should have left no writing from which a 
more perfect memoir might have been made, and that the task ot 
rescuing her memory from oblivion should have devolved on one 
who feels himself quite disqualified for it. I feel satisfied that had 
she committed her experience to writing, we should have had a 
most pleasing illustration of the power of divine grace, and what 
might have been a means of stimulating many to press to the mark 
for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. Her 
neglect of writing, I am inelined to think, resulted from the low 
estimation she had of herself. Though her love for Christ and his 
cause produced a zeal which was peculiarly fervent, yet it seemed 
as if its operation increased the desire, with respect to herself, to 
be little, and unknown. As she found pardon in a love feast, so 
these means were particularly dear to her, and she was ever ready, 
in them, to give a reason of the hope that was in her with meek- 
ness and fear. She has embraced other opportunities of testifying 
of the grace of God, and warning sinners to flee the wrath tc 
come. But when she thus yielded to the constraining impulse oi 
the love of Christ, her words so fully evinced the ardour of the 
pure flame which burned within, as well fitted them to minister 
grace to the hearers. To the followers of the Lamb they were 
accompanied with divine energy; and there are those living in 
Weston, who, though the obduracy of their hearts was the result 
of many years of sin and devotion to the world, yet, in such, the 
rock has for a time yielded, and her fervent exhortations, by the 


fears they produced, seemed to justify the hope that in these the 
Jove of the world was going to be exchanged for the love of Christ. 
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But however effectual her word was, she was not by that consider- 
ation, or any other, raised above her condition. If any temptation 
to occupy a more elevated sphere than that which has, by universal 
usage, been allotted her sex, at any time presented itself to her 
mind, it must have been resisted. While she improved her talent 
diligently, her circle was circumscribed by the duties of a woman, 
a wife, and a mother: and as she thus escaped a snare into which 
many, it is to be feared, have fallen, of neglecting the path obvi- 
ously belonging to them in favour of one more eccentric, she 
became, in her proper place, a burning and a shining light. 

Sister Lobdell’s religion did not expend itself in care for the 
souls of mortals—she regarded their temporal, as well as their 
spiritual wants ; and though her means were comparatively limited, 
she would rather her necessity should yield to the extremity of a 
fellow creature, than find a reason for apathy in her narrow cir- 
cumstances. Soon after her removal to Weston she became 
acquainted with the circumstances of an afflicted family—they 
were strangers and they were destitute—money she had not: she 
had a ready mind, and this prompted her to attend on them cheer- 
fully, during fifteen days, though she had to provide for herself by 
the labour of her hands. I well remember the deep interest she 
took in the situation of a suffering family in the winter of 1826. 
Qn one occasion, when visiting them with the fruits of her exer- 
tions in their behalf, in company with a young lady, her companion 
remarked to her, after leaving the place, “* Why, they never once 
thanked you for all you had done for them!” She meekly replied, 
she did not want them to thank her. Rebecca Lobdell had a 
sufficient stimulant to benevolent exertion in that love that suffereth 
long, and is kind. 

She was a woman of prayer, and those who had the advantage 
of an intimate acquaintance with her will not soon forget the holy 
ardour with which she would importune a throne of grace. At 
one time she was praying in a class meeting for several that were 
under conviction, when she cried out with confidence, ‘“ The Lord 
will convert souls ;”” and in the space of ten minutes four arose and 
praised the Lord that the burden of sin was removed, and they felt 
the love of God shed abroad in their hearts. During the time of 
her sickness I visited persons afflicted with the same fever, some 
of whom seemed rather reluctant to prayer than otherwise. From 
this circumstance, knowing she had much pain in her head, I at 
one time asked her if prayer would not disturb her. She replied, 
with ‘considerable emphasis, it never disturbed her to hear her 
brethren pray for her. For several months before she died, she 
seemed to have an unusual concern for the prosperity of Zion, and 
especially for every member of the class to which she belonged. 
“| have heard her,” says a friend of hers, “pray twice, in one 
evening’s yisit, for every member, with such earnestness and zeal, 










































































204 Sacred Criticism. 
that her strength would be exhausted.” A very unfashionable way 
this, I apprehend, of occupying the time of visiting, even among 
religious people. 

Sister Lobdell was a pattern of self denial and plainness in her 
dress. She was equally careful not to indulge pride in the dressing 
of her children, an error into which many fall, who, though in 
their own persons they pay attention to the rules of our church, in 
this respect, adopt a line of conduct extremely injudicious towards 
their offspring, as it is calculated to inflate their vanity, and lead to 
any thing but the renunciation of the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world. 

Her removal from this society will long be felt as a severe loss. 
Such an example had its influence. May we by it be encouraged 
to * give all diligence to make our calling and election sure ; for 
if we do these things we shall never fall ; but so an entrance shal! 
be ministered unto us abundantly-into the everlasting kingdom o! 




























our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ig 


SACRED CRITICISM. 
From the Repertory. 


CHAPTER I. 


OF JOHN. 


Translated from Tittman’s Commentary. 


‘THE preface* is very remarkable, 
well suited to the writer’s design, 
and contains the argument of the 
whole book, the fundamental truth 
he proposes to explain and demon- 
strate by an appeal to facts ; name- 
ly, that Jesus is the Messiah and 
Son.of God. It may be briefly pa- 
raphrased, as follows: The Saviour, 
who was long since promised, existed 
before the creation of the world, for 
he was from eternity with God, and 
is himself God; he has now been 
sent to mankind, has appeared in 
human nature, and manifested him- 
self as the Son of God and Saviour 
of men by his doctrine and miracles, 
and the inestimable benefits which he 
freely imparts from the inexhaust- 
ible treasures of his bounty to all 
who receive him. 


* The first eighteen verses of this chapter 
are considered by the author as an introduc- 
tion or preface to the whole gospel.—[Tn. 





The use of the appellation Acyog. 
Word, to denominate the Saviour in 
this preface, instead of the usual 
name Ingous, Jesus ; Xpisos, Christ ; 
or some other of the kind, has been 
the occasion of much perplexity, 
and induced some commentators 
to suspect the apostle to have writ- 
ten with reference to a particular 
sect or class of men who were 
accustomed to employ it. 

Though we readily grant that 
neither its precise import, nor the 
peculiar reason of its selection can 
be easily shown, yet the whole 
connexion of the discourse plainly 
declares it to be an appellation of 
the Saviour, considered not as a 
divine attribute, action, or externa! 
relation, but as an intelligent sub-. 
stance, who is divine, and at the 
same time distinct from the Father. 
For it is expressly asserted, that the 
Word existed before the formation 


























































of the universe, which he created 
and governs ; that he came to earth 
for the salvation of man, assumed 
the human form, dwelt among his 
disciples, manifested himself as the 
only and glorious Son of God, and 
enriched with blessings of every 
kind, all who believed on his name; 
and indeed his disciples are said to 
have seen with their eyes, and in 
every way to have perceived his 
glory as the glory of the Son of 
God. Such expressions are repeat- 
edly employed in this gospel, as 
well as in the other books of the 
New Testament, in commendation 
of our Lord, and of him only. And 
who, we ask, would have said in a 
passage simply historical, that the 
divine reason, or wisdom and 
power, had become man, and dwelt 
among men? Or who would have 
used, instead of the customary 
name, teacher, iustructer, or some 
other of the kind, so extraordinary 
an appellation as that of Word, to 
designate merely a man, however 
eminent, who had been sent to en- 
lighten the world? Moreover, John 
the Baptist is said, in the sixth 
verse, to have borne testimony to 
this Word; but he testified of the 
Lord Jesus, and declared him to be 
the Son of God and Saviour of 
mankind, verses 19, 29,32. He 
only, therefore, can be intended 
by the appellation Word, in this 
place. Hence, it is evident, that 
the interpretation of those who 
affirm, that by the Word, is meant 
the reason or wisdom and power 
of God, or even a mere teacher 
and instructer, is entirely ground- 
less. 

It appears to be certain, that the 
term word was used in the time of 
John, in a peculiar sense ; at least, 
it was not entirely unknown to the 
readers of his gospel and first 
epistle ; its precise signification, 
however, cannot be ascertained. 
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According to some learned men, 
it was customary, not only among 
the AlexandrianJ ews, as they think 
it may be shown from Philo, but 
also among the Greeks, in proof of 
which, they appeal to Plato, to ap- 
ply this name to a certain intelli- 
gent nature, superior to created 
things, possessing the closest like- 
ness, and nearest relation to God ; 
that thus even among the Jews ot 
Palestine and the Jewish doctors 
the practice had been introduced, 
of declaring that the Messiah was 
superior to Moses, Abraham, and 
all their ancestors; the Lord of 
angels themselves, the most nearly 
allied to God, had existed before 
the origin of the world, and aided 
in its creation; and that from this 
mode of thought and expression, 
with which John must have been 
familiar, he derived the name he 
has given to Christ in his preface, 
and whatever he has there declared 
concerning his nature and attri- 
butes. But it has never yet been 
proved, that this custom prevailed 
among the people, or was known 
even to John himself, much less to 
his readers. The foundation upon 
which this theory rests, namely, 
that the Jewish teachers called 
Messiah the Word, cannot be esta~ 
blished by a single example ; but 
on the contrary, is totally subverted 
bya place in Origen against Celsus, 
lib. 1, cap. 31, tom. i, Opp«p. 413, 
edit. de la Rue. For he there ar- 
gues against the accusation of 
Celsus, brought in the name of a 
certain Jew, who charges the 
Christians with resorting to cap- 
tious subtleties, when they declared 
the Son to be the proper Word of 
God. Origen asserts, that he was 
induced by this circumstance te 
inquire of the Jewish teachers, 
whether the appellation Word, as a 
proper name of the Messiah, was 
in use among them; and although 
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he conversed upon this subject with 
many, and these the most distin- 
guished for wisdom, he could not 
learn that it had ever been thus 
employed either in their schools or 
their books. 

The opinion formerly advanced 
by Valla, and also by Beza, and 
advocated in modern times by emi- 
nent interpreters, which supposes 
the term Acyos, word, to signify 
promise, and to be used in place of 
0 Asyoucvos, he who was promised, 
which is plainly equivalent to the 
more frequent appellation ; 0, epyoue- 
vos, he who cometh, has long since 
appeared to us to bear the strong- 
est marks of truth. 

For, in the first place, it was the 
fashion of the age, growing out of 
the nature of the case and the 
usage of the Old Testament, to call 
the expected Messiah 0, epyojevos, 
nan, he that cometh. In the Old 
Testament, as Cyril of Jerusalem 
has remarked on Gen. xlix, 10, this 
name is given to him by way of 
eminence, and in the New it is 
often employed in the same man- 
ner, as in Matt. xi, 3, where Jolin 
the Baptist sent to inquire: ov & 0 
epyousvos, art thow he that should 
come, or look we for another? and 
in this gospel itself, chap. vi, 14; 
xi, 27. Hence the expression must 
have been well known to both Jews 
and Christians, and frequently used 
in common discourse. 

2dly. That the evangelist should 
have written Acyos, word, instead of 
o Asyowsvos, he who was spoken of, 
will not appear strange to any_one 
at all familiar with the style of 
Scripture. Abstract names are 
often used in place of their con- 
cretes, and especially in speaking 
of our Lord, as where he is called 
salvation instead of Saviour, chap. 
iv, 22, and Luke ii, 25 and 30, 
where he is styled the salvation and 
consolation of Israel.. Nor can it 


be doubted, that the noun Acyog is 
capable of the above signification, 
since the corresponding Hebrew 
term is employed in cases without 
number, (as is also the Greek itself, 
in Rom. ix, 6,) to convey the notion 
of @ promise, and is translated in 
the Septuagint version ayys\va and 
erayyédia, promise, as Prov. xii, 25, 
and therefore oAsyouwevos, he who 
was spoken of, may be synonymous 
with exayyedrowevos, he that was 
promtsed. Hence the angel whom 
God is said to have promised and 
sent, is called in the book of Wis- 
dom, xviii, 15, the word of God. 
It plainly possesses this force in 
the other writings of John, as in 
his first epistle i, 1, where our Lord 
is called the word of life, i. e. the 
promised author of salvation ; and 
in the Apocalypse xix, 13, where 
he is called the Word of God. 

3. It was the design of this gos- 
pel, as we have already remarked, 
to demonstrate that Jesus is the 


promised and expected Messiah. 


It is easy to perceive the adaptation 
to this design, of a name which 
denotes this very Messiah. And 
finally, it was the custom of our 
{.ord, in all his discourses recorded 
in this gospel, to speak of himself 
as one who was sent from the Fa- 
ther, and was about to return to 
him again ; as in chapter vi, 38 ; 
xvi, 28; xiii, 3; by which he ma- 
nifestly designed to declare him- 
self to be epyouevos, he that should 
come, the promised and expected 
Messiah. This custom of our 
Lord seems to have been the prin- 
cipal reason for the selection of a 
term, which in other passages of 
Scripture is seldom employed in 
reference to this subject. This,. 
then, is the sense of the phrase, 
“in the beginning was the Word,” 
the promised Saviour existed before 
the creation of the world. For the 
interpretation of those who main- 




















tain that the words ev apyn, in the 
beginning, mean the commence- 
ment of the Christian dispensation, 
or of the preaching of the gospel 
of Christ, is altogether. arbitrary 
and inadmissible. What can be 
more insipid than to say that Christ 
existed when his doctrine began to 
be propagated ? This interpretation 
is moreover at variance with the 
design of John throughout the 
whole book, as well as in the verses 
immediately following, in which he 
teaches that the Word was with 
God, and is himself God and the 
Creator of all things. 

The beginning of creation, then, 
is plainly the beginning intended, 
and the Word is asserted to have 
been in existence when all things 
were made. He belongs not, then, 
to the number of created things ; 
but existed before them all, and is 
therefore of a nature and condition 
entirely different. Hence the phrase 
in the beginning, was explained as 
synonymous with from eternity, by 
the earliest interpreters : as Chry- 
sostom for example, whose exposi- 
tion is worthy of particular notice ; 
because he wrote with the professed 
design of refuting those who would 
deny this interpretation of the pas- 
sage. We may also appeal to the 
prayer of our Lord in chap. xvii, 1, 
where he declares himself to have 
had glory with the Father before 
the world was; which can be un- 
derstood only of eternity, asappears 
from a comparison with similar 
expressions in the writings of the 
apostles. The usage of the He- 
brews affords, if possibl@® still 
stronger proof. They regularly 
employed this and similar expres- 
sions to convey the idea of eternity: 
with them the phrases “to have 
been from the beginning of the 
world,” and “to have been from 
eternity,” are synonymous, as in 
Psa. xc, 2. and Prov. viii, 22-29 ; 
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in which last place the words 
“from everlasting” and “ before 
the earth was made,” have mani- 
festly the same signification. 
What the evangelist next affirms 
of the Word, is still more remarka- 
ble and worthy of attention. For 
lest some one should inquire where 
the promised Messiah had dwelt 
before he came to our world, and 
be inclined to suspect that he him- 
self began to exist with the begin- 
ning of created things, these words 
are subjoined : He was with God. 
For thus had John been taught by 
the Lord himself: he had heard 
from his lips, what, as we are told 
repeatedly in this gospel, the Sa- 
viour openly professed and often 
taught, that he had formerly been 
with the Father in heaven, and had 
come from heaven, as in iii, 13 ; 
vi, 38, 51, 62; vii, 29. The words 
“was with God,” are by some 
supposed to have the same sense 
here, as when the righteous. are 
said to be with God. Should this 
interpretation be received, it must 
be remembered that the phrase de- 
notes not only that they enjoy the 
highest felicity, but are also actively 
engaged in performing the will of 
God. But in order to understand 
the full force of these words, he 
must examine the explanation of 
our Lord himself. That we may 
find in chap. xviii, 5, where he 
prays in this manner: “ Give me 
the glory which I had with thee, 
before the world was.” Therefore 
the Word was with God, so as to 
have glory with God before the 
world was. This glory embraced 
the whole compass of divine ma- 
jesty, and consisted in a participa- 
tion not only of the happiness, but 
also and especially of the attributes, 
counsels, and works of God. Hence 
it is evident that to be with God, in 
this passage, is to be a participant 
of his nature, his actions and de- 
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signs, his glory and majesty. And 
in this manner is the phrase ex- 
plained in the 3d verse. It is in- 
terchanged in chap. iii, 13, and also 
1 John i, 1, with an expression of 
the same import, namely, “ to be 
in heaven ;””? which, whenever it is 
spoken, as in the Old Testament 
it often is, of God, expresses that 
divire glory and almighty power 
which created all things, preserves 
all things, and reigns over the 
whole universe. When, therefore, 
John declared that the Saviour was 
with the Father, he ascribed to him 
equal majesty and glory, equal 
power and energy in creating and 
preserving the universe ; and as- 
eribed them. in such a manner, that 
the Word cannot be regarded as a 
divine attribute, but as a substance, 
who is in some respects truly dis- 
tinct from the Father, with whom 
he dwelt. 


Lest any one should be surprised 
at his declaration, that the Saviour 
had been with God, or misunder- 
stand its import, the evangelist 
assigns the reason of this in the 
following remarkable words; viz. 
“‘ for he ts himself God.”? The im- 
perfect tense in this place nv, was, 
has probably the sense of the pre- 
sent. The practice of confounding 
the tenses of verbs, is very fre- 
quent with all the writers of the 
New Testament, and especially 
with John. It is also apparent 
that as often as it occurs in the 
verse, the word God, @é0s, is used 
with precisely the same significa- 
tion. The Saviour, therefore, is 
declared to be God in the same 
sense as he is God with whom he 
was. To him is ascribed in this 
passage, a divinity in no respect 
different from that of the Supreme 
God, but identically the same. 


(To be continued.) 





REMARKS ON 


[ The following appropriate remarks 
are abridged from the preface to the 
excellent volume of Lectures recently 
published by the Rev. William Jay ; 
who has admirably exemplified his own 
rules, while he has presented to the 
church a body.of practical truth, which 
cannot fail to interest and to benefit 
mankind in proportion as it is seriously 
read and studied.-Ed. Wes. M. Mag.]} 


THERE is some difference be- 
tween the heat of delivery, and the 
coolness of review; between the 
leisure and discrimination of read- 
ers and hearers. More freedom, 
therefore, will be permitted in 
preaching than in publishing ; and 
what thepress may forbid, the pulpit 
may tolerate. Yea, the pulpit may 
require it, especially for the sake of 
alarge part of the congregation. For 
these, though they have not the 
advantage of culture, yet have souls 
as well as others, and their moral 
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wants must be attended to. Now 
a preacher need not grovel down 
to the lowest level of the vulgar ; 
yea, he should always take his aim 
a little above them, in order to 
raise and improve their taste: but 
he must not soar out of their sight 
and reach. He yet may be tempted 
to this by the presence of others. 
But let him remember, that those 
who are more educated and refined, 
ought not only to endure but to 
commend his accommodation ;— 
yea, and they will commend ‘in- 
stead of censuring him, if they are 
really concerned for the welfare of 
their brethren less privileged than 
themselves. If they are benevo- 
lent and pious, as well as intelli- 
gent, they will always be more 
pleased with a discourse suited to 
general comprehension and im- 
provement, than with a preparation 























which in other circumstances they 
might relish as an intellectual treat 
for themselves. To which we may 
add, that there is not so great a 
difference here as some mistaken 
and elaborate orators imagine. 
Genuine simplicity knows a mode 
which, while it extends to the poor 
and unlearned, will equally please 
their superiors. 

In one of his charges archbishop 
Ussher says to his clergy, ‘‘ How 
much learning and wisdom, my 
brethren, are necessary to make 
these things plain!” Could any 
thing be more fine and judicious 
than this! Here is the proper di- 
rection and exertion of a minister’s 
talents, whether natural oracquired. 
They are not to unfit him for any 
part of his office,—which they may 
easily do at the stimulation of va- 
nity or pride,—but to qualify and 
aid him the better to perform it. 
[t is to be teared that some do not 
employ their abilitiesto make things 
plain ; if they do, we can but la- 
ment their deplorable want of suc- 
cess. But it would seem as if their 
aim was to dazzle rather than en- 
lighten,—to surprise rather than 
inform,—to raise admiration at 
their difficult composition, rather 
than with the apostles to use great 
plainness of speech. Even their 
claim to originality often regards 
only the mode of representation. 
The ideas they wish to pass off as 
new, when examined, are found 
only common place sentiments. 
The well is not really deep, but 
you cannot see to the bottom, be- 
cause of their contrivance to make 
the water muddy. They -e not 
really tall, and so they strain on 
tiptoe. They have not a native 
beauty that always appears to most 
advantage without finery; and so 
they would make up the deficiency 
by excess, and complexity, and 
“umbersomeness of ornament. He 

Vor. x. May, 1827. 
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who cannot rise in the simple 
grandeur of a morning sun, can 
excite notice by the gaudy brilliancy 
of manufactured fire works, and 
flame and sparkle down as well as 
up. To notice in some respects @ 


.style that has been constructed, 


(for it could hardly have been in- 
voluntary,) so inverted, involved, 
obscure, difficult,thalf blank verse, 
might seem to be going out of our 
province. We leave, therefore, 
others to remark, that this style, 
though it may be extolled by the 
lower orders of professional men, 
and half educated artisans, and ex- 
citeable youth, with a smattering of 
science and a bad taste, it wil! 
never obtain the approbation of the 
really judicious and discerning. We 
leave others to remark, that it ts 
disdained by scholars, and at war 
with classical purity. Lord Kaimes 
tells us, that in every language 
clearness of expression and simpli- 
city of thought are the first marks 
ofelegance. Milton observes, that 
nothing accords with true genius 
but what appears easy and naturd? 
when once it is produced. Agree- 
ably to which Addison says, that 
the secret of fine writing is for the 
sentiments to be natural without 
being obvious; and he contends, 
that what produces surprise without 
being simple, will never yield last- 
ing pleasure to the mind. Hume, 
in his essay on refinement and sim- 
plicity of style, comes soon to this 
conclusion,—That it is better to 
err in the excess of simplicity, than 
in the excess of refinement; the 
former extreme being more beau- 
tiful and less dangerous than the 
latter. He observes, that the works 
read again and again with so much 
pleasure, all lean more to the one 
side than the other; that it is in- 
creasingly needful to be guarded 
against the extreme of refinement 
when learning has made much pre- 
20 
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gress, and good writers appear in 
every species of composition ; as 
men will then be the more tempted 
to endeavour to please by strange- 
ness and novelty, and so fill their 
writings with affectation and con- 
ceits,—and that simplicity may be 
lost, not only in subtlety but in ef- 
fort and straining, and nature and 
ease be buried tinder an artificial 
toad of laborious diffusion. 

But while we leave others to 
speak upon this subject as a literary 
question, it cannot be improper to 
notice it in another and far more 
important connexion ; and to de- 
precate the adoption of such astyle 
in divinity, and to warn our younger 
brethren against every approach 
and tendency towards it. For how 
perfectly is it unlike the language 
of inspiration ! What an entire con- 
trast does it form with the simpli- 
city there is in Christ Jesus! And 
how useless must such hard and 
unintelligible diction be to ordinary 
minds! And who are the mass in 
almost every audience ? They who 
are often comparatively neglected, 
if not despised, there. Leighton, 
and Watts, and a thousand other 
names, whose works praise them 
in the gate, and are now useful to 
all, might have so written as to 
have been useless to many. Had 
our Saviour felt the low ambition 
of some, he might easily have been 
beyond the comprehension and the 
attraction of the multitude. In him 
were hid all the treasures of wis- 
dom and knowledge. He spake 
as never man spake. But was ita 
proof against his manner, or the 
highest recommendation of it, that 
the common people heard him glad- 
iy? And that all bare him witness, 
and wendered at the gracious 
words that proceeded out of his 
mouth? The writer of these re- 
marks would not for the world be 
ut the condition of that preacher, 


whose attendants do not and can- 
not say, ‘* Here the poor have the 
gospel preached unto them.” They 
not only need it, and should excite 
our compassion by their temporal 
privations and sufferings, as well 
as by their spiritual condition, but 
they are capable of understanding, 
and receiving, and admiring it. 
Learning is not necessary here. 
The doctrines of the gospel are not 
the result of research, but testimo- 
ny. There are funds of good sense 
and good feeling in the common 
people, as well as in others; and 
they are even capable of appre- 
ciating what is truly superior in 
preaching, if it be properly present- 
ed and tllustraled. The fault is al- 
ways much more with the preacher 
than with them. He does not adapt 
himself to those he professes to 
teach; he does not make them his 
aim; he does not study them ; he 
does not throw himself into their 
modes and habits of thinking and 
feeling ; he has nothing simple and 
natural in his official being. They 
understand and relish the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and the history of Jo- 
seph, and the parable of the lost 
sheep, and of the prodigal son. 
They are easily informed and im- 
pressed by the sayings of our Lord, 
and the language of the Scriptures. 
But nothing is to be done in them 
without excitement ; and they are 
addressed without emotion. Their 
very understandings must be ap- 
proached through their imagina- 
tions and passions ; and they are 
lectured as if they had none. They 
are never to be starved into a sur- 
render; and they are circumvalla- 
ted and trenched at a distance. 
They are only to be taken by an 
assault ; and they are slowly and 
formally besieged. They want 


familiar and seasonable imagery ; 
and, to show the preacher’s learn- 
ing, they are furnished with allu- 

















sions taken from the arts and sci- 
ences. They want striking sen- 
tences, and the words of the wise, 
which are as goads and as nails ; 
and they have long and tame para- 
graphs. They only want truths 
to be brought home to their con- 
sciences, for they admit them al- 
ready; and they are argued and 
reasoned into confusion or doubt. 
They want precedents ; and they 
are furnished with precepts. They 
want instances ; and are deadened 
by discussions. They want facts; 
and are burdened with reflections. 

The Bible adapts itself to the 
state of our nature ; and by know- 
ing how little all are, and how 
little they can be affected with ab- 
stract representations of virtues 
and duties, it blends religion with 
history and biography ; so that 
while we read the rule, we may see 
the exemplification; and may be 
reproved, excited, and encouraged, 
while we are informed. It is not 
a series of logical definitions, like 
dead bodies well laid out and 
dressed: all is life and motion. It 
gives us actions rather than words. 
We view the fruits of righteousness 
growing on the tree. We have, not 
the pilgrimage, but the pilgrim; and 
go along with him from the city 
of destruction to the shining city. 
We are not spectators only, we are 
his companions; we are interested 
in all he meets with ; we weep when 
he weeps, and we rejoice when he 
rejoices. It is not Christianity 
that is set before us, but the Chris- 
tian; and we attend him following 
his Saviour, denying himself, taking 
up his cross, resisting temptation, 
struggling with unwearied patience 
through a thousand difficulties, 
braving with fortitude ever danger, 
and emerging out into glory, ho- 
nour, and immortality. By nothing 
can the attention of children be so 
effectually caught as by facts and 
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narratives : and “ men are but chil: 
dren of a larger growth.” What is 
the greater part of the Old Testa- 
ment, but history ? There is scarce- 
ly a psalm, but it refers to some fact 
in the experience of the composer. 
What are the prophets, but histo- 
rians by anticipation? Many ot 
them state various past and cotem- 
porary events. The book of Jonah 
has only one prediction in it; but 
it describes in the most vivid and 
interesting manner the actual and 
wonderful occurrences that befell 
the bearer himself. How pleasing 
and striking are the short and sim- 
ple annals of Ruth! What is the 
book of Job, but the matchless 
dramatic story of a good man in his 
affluence, his adversity, and deli- 
verance? In the book of Genesis 
we are present at the creation, the 
destruction, and the repeopling of 
the world: we live, we travel, we 
worship, with the patriarchs ; we 
stand round their dying beds. itis 
needless to add that the remainder 
of the Pentateuch, with the books 
of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, 
Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah. and 
Esther, are all of the narrative 
kind, including general and indivi- 
dual sketches of the most wonder- 
ful people on earth. But what is 
the gospel itself, according to Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, and John? It 
is the history of the Son of God. 
While the Acts are a portion of the 
history of the apostles; and the 
epistles are even more enlivened 
with characters, incidents, and allu- 
sions. Is this the work of God? 
Does he know perfectly what is in 
man, and necessary to him? Has 
he herein abounded towards us in 
all wisdom and prudence? Is it not 
then surprising that religious in- 
structers should not think it neces- 
sary or desirable to resemble him? 
And can any thing be more unlike 
this inspired, and attractive, and 
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trresistible, and impressive mode, 
than the structure of many of the 
discourses that are delivered in our 
public assemblies ? Hence, they 
awaken so little attention, and yield 
so little pleasure, and take no firm 
hold on the mind and feelings, 
especially of the young and the 
eemmon people,— 


** And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds.” 


General declamations and re- 
flections do little in a popular audi- 
ence. ‘The preacher must enter 
into detail, and do much by circum- 
stances. Nothing can penetrate 
but what is pointed. Every indict- 
ment must particularize and spe- 
cify. ‘The eye may take ina large 
prospect, but we are affected by 
inspection. We must not stand 
long with our people on the brow 
of the hill, showing them a wide 
and indistinct expansion ; but take 
ihem by the hand, and lead them 
down to certain spots and objects. 
We are to be characteristic, not on- 
ly with regard to persons, though 
this is of great importance, but also 
with regard to vice and virtue, 
faults and excellencies. To»what 
purpose is it to admonish servants 
to be good? The question is, In 
what is their goodness to appear ? 
Therefore says the apostle, ‘* Ex- 
hort servants to be obedient to their 
own masters, and to please them 
well in all things; not answering 
again; not purlommg, but show- 
ing all good fidelity, that they may 
adorn the doctrine of God our Sa- 
viour in all things.” Does Solomon 
only condemn drunkenness ? What 
is there in the wretched crime ; in 
its excitement, progress, evil, dan- 
ger, misery, that he does not strike? 
‘Who hath wo? who hath sor- 
row? who hath contentions? who 
hath babbling ? who hath wounds 
without cause? who hath redness 
of eyes?. They that tarry long at 





the wine; they that go to seek 
mixed wine. Look not thou upon 
the wine when it is red, when if 
giveth his colour in the cup, when 
it moveth itself aright: at the last 
it biteth bke a serpent, and stingeth 
like an adder. Thine eyes shall 
behold strange women, and thine 
heart shall utter perverse things : 
yea, thou shalt be as he that lieth 
down in the midst of the sea, or as 
he that lieth upon the top of a mast. 
They have stricken me, shalt thou 
say, and I was not sick ; they have 
beaten me, and I felt it not : when 
shall I awake? I will seek it yet 
again.” 

A preacher also must indulge in 
a certain degree of diffusiveness. 
He who paeses rapidly from one 
thing to another is not likely to 
impress, or indeed even to inform, 
the majority of his audience. To 
affect them, he must commonly 
dwell upon the thought a little ; 
even with an enlargedness that may 
seem needless ; and with a repeti- 
tion in other words and exemplifi- 
cations, that may go for tautology 
with persons of quicker apprehen- 
siveness. Hints will please the 
scholar, and set his own mind 
pleasingly in motion; and he can 
instantly add from his own stores. 
But many have nothing but what 
they receive. Besides, some are 
more struck with one species or 
instance of illustration and confirm- 
ation, and some with another ; and 
he whose mind was wandering or 
heedless at first, may haply be 
seized afterward. ‘ For precept 
must be upon precept, line upon 
line; here a little, and there a 
little :”” and the preacher will often 
see by the look and manner of a 
hearer, that what he failed to ac- 
complish by a first stroke, has been 
done by a second. 

In the pulpit also, it is presu- 
med, large use should be made of 
































Scripture language. If holy men 
spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost, we should prefer the 
words the Holy Ghost useth. ‘They 
are surely, on their own subjects, 
the most definite and significant. 
They are also well known: and it 
is a great advantage in addressing 
hearers, that we are not perplexed 
with terms and phrases ; but have 
those at hand which they under- 
stand. What a difficulty do we feel 
in dealing with those who are igno- 
rant not only of the doctrine, but 
of the letter of the Scripture! It is 
probable that a very judicious critic 
and eloquent divine* would cen- 
sure the writer as in an extreme 
here: yet he seems to allow it to 
be an error on the safer side; and 
thinks that a great and original 
writer has condemned the copious 
use of Scripture language with too 
much severity. We avail ourselves 
of his striking remarks in his re- 
view of Mr. Foster’s Essays. ‘To 
say nothing of the inimitable beau- 
ties of the Bible, considered in a 
literary view, which are universally 
acknowledged; it is the book which 
every devout man is accustomed to 
consult as the oracle of God ; it is 
the companion of his best mo- 
ments, and the vehicle of his 
strongest consolations. Inimitably 
associated in his mind with every 
thing dear and valuable, its diction 
more powerfully excites devotional 
feelings than any other ; and when 
temperately and soberly used, im- 
parts an unction to a religious dis- 
course, which nothing else can sup- 
ply. Besides, is there not room to 
apprehend, that a studied avoidance 
* Mr. Hall. 
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of the Scripture phraseology, and 4 
care to express all that it is suppo~ 
sed to contain, in the forms of clas- 
sical diction, might ultimately lead 
to neglect of the Scriptures them- 
selves, and a habit of substituting 
flashy and superficial declamation, 
in the room of the saving truths of 
the gospel ? Such an apprehension 
is but too much verified by the most 
celebrated sermons of the French ; 
and still more by some modern 
compositions in our own language, 
which usurp that title. For devo» 
tional impression we conceive that 
a very considerable tincture of the 
language of Scripture, or at least 
such a colouring as shall discover 
an intimate acquaintance with 
those inimitable models, will gene- 
rally succeed best.” 

If it be allowed from all these 
considerations, that the language of 
the Bible has such claims, will it 
not follow that the frequent use of 
it will tend to bring the preacher’s 
own language into some degree of 
keeping with it? Surely that style 
is best for religious instruction 
which most easily and congenially 
incorporates the composition of the 
Bible with it. This is not the case 
with some modes of writing and 
speaking. But if there be unsuit- 
ableness, and difficulty, and dis- 
cordancy, in the junction, which is 
to blame ? and which requires to be - 
altered in order to their readier co- 
alescence ? the language of Scrip- 
ture, or our own? Knox has affirm- 
ed, that no writer or speaker will 
ever be so tender, and pathetic, and 
touching, as he whose diction is 
most imbued with the manner and 
phraseology of the sacred authors. 





ad 
ON THE APOCRYPHAL BOOKS. 
To the Editor of the Church Register. 


Sir,—I am not yet an old man, 
but I am a lover of old things, and 
old ways. Lhave read in the Chris- 


tian Observer, the decision of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 
that the Apocryphal books shali 
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not hereafter be bound up with the 
canonical Scriptures which are is- 
sued from their press. I find an 
extract in your Register of the 3d, 
applauding that decision, and call- 
ing on every one to rejoice in the 
act. Two-thirds of that extract are 
fair enough, because an almost 
verbatim abridgment of Mr. Horne 
on the subject of the Apocrypha. 
But I think, Mr. Editor, that in a 
paper so highly respectable as 
yours, and viewed by Episcopali- 
ans as containing sentiments which 
are just, and matter that is sound, 
the statement should not be ad- 
mitted without some observation, 
‘that owing to the circumstance 
of the church of Rome having con- 
sidered these books as canonical, 
and of the Vulgate having been 
taken as a model for the authorized 
version, the Apocrypha has been 
allowed a place in our Bibles.” 
The English reformers, before the 
reign of king James, in determin- 
ing to translate all those books 
which the church of Rome re- 
ceives, but which they justly re- 
jected, had more solid grounds 
than that reception, for the measure 
they pursued. The translators of 
the version which is now generally 
used, had other reasons for follow- 
ing in the steps of former editions, 
such as Coverdale’s, Matthew’s, 
Cranmer’s, and the Geneva, and 
rendering into English the Apoc- 
ryphal books from the Greek and 
Latin tongues, in which only they 
are extant. It is no small part of 
the glory of those judicious and 
holy men who reformed the British 
church, and of those who have 
supported in that church the pro- 
testant cause from age to age, that 
they were never biassed to reject 
any thing, because it was adopted 
by Rome, if it was intrinsically 
good; nor yet to receive aught 
which was unworthy in itself, be- 





cause it had crept into the bosor 
of thatchurch. The true grounds 
on which they acted, were the re- 
vealed word of God, and the uni- 
versa] consent of the church, sem- 
per ubique, ab omnibus, in its purest 
ages; which miay be said to in- 
clude the first three centuries of its 
era. During that era, they found 
no acknowledgment whatever, of 
any books of the Old Testament 
as canonical, which are at present 
disclaimed by the protestant world ; 
and the books called Apocrypha! 
were therefore by them most justly 
rejected. But even so early as the 
age of Athanasius, they found in 
the language of that zealous and 
orthodox man, that besides the ca~ 
nonical books which we now re- 
ceive, “ there were others appoint- 
ed by the fathers, to be read by 
those who first come to be instruct- 
ed in the way of piety.” They 
perceived that many parts of the 
historical prophecies, derived from 
some of them a clearer and fuller 
exposition than could otherwise be 
had. ‘They found that the purest 
and soundest churches, of the east 
as well as the west, were wont tc 
place some of them into the hands 
of catechumens, and even provided 
for their being read in the church ; 
though, in order to distinguish 
them from the books which were 
received, and of inspired authority, 
this was sometimes done in a lower 
and less elevated place, and by ec- 
clesiastical officers of a lower grade 
than the ministerial. From these 
causes it was, for the respectful 
treatment they had from many 
churches of an age as early as the 
fourth, for the light which they 
throw upon the phraseology of 
Scripture, and many of the prophe- 
cies, and for the moral wisdom 
which breathes through two, at 
least, of these books, that our 
church has thought fit to place 
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these books by the side of the Be- 
ble, though not on a par with it ; 
and to order the reading of some of 
them in public, principally on days 
of extraordinary observation, such 
as those which are dedicated to 
particular saints. At the synod of 
Dort, 1618, the question was agi- 
tated, and decided at last in fa- 
vour of translating the Apocryphal 
books. The divines of that body, 
if my memory serves me right, 
were more likely to act in opposi- 
fion to the church of Rome, than 
from any contrary feeling ; nor 
were those of Great Britain who 
attended the synod, actuated by 
another spirit from the majority of 
theologians who came to the deci- 
sion. In the face of these facts, 
how can it be said, that the En- 
glish translators, in the times of 
king James, or any of the reform- 
ers who placed the Apoeryphal by 
the side of the canonical Scriptures, 
were moved to do so, by regard to 
a church whose decisions on that 
subject, theirown church and them- 
selves had so loudly condemned ? 
But if it be injustice to set forth 
this opinion, it is equally injustice 
to those venerable men, ‘ who 
have seized the very soul and spirit 
of the original,” to charge them 
with having made a translation of 
the Apocrypha from respect to the 
Vulgate ;* to charge them with 
having used that Vulgate as their 
model, that very Vulgate, the dis- 
crepancies between two editions of 
which, the Sextine and Clementine, 
formed a powerful handle against 


* The Vulgate, or Scriptures translated 
into Latin, by St. Jerome, in the fourth cen- 
tury, is used in public by the Romish church, 
and held alone to be authentic. But the 
apocryphal books of Baruch, Ecclesiasticus, 
Wisdom, and the two books of Maccabees, 
are still retained from a Latin version long 
prior to St. Jerome, so that our translators 
would have gone further than the Romish 
church itself, had they followed the Vulgate 
in these apocryphal bonks. 
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the infallibilities of the Roman 
church. Let any man, with atten- 
tion, peruse the history of the last 
translation, or indeed of any Pro- 
testant translation in English, ex- 
cept Tindal’s, and the original will 
be found to have been the founda- 
tion of them all; and that as far as 
regards the present authorized ver- 
sion, the imputation thrown on it 
by some rash and unthinking men, 
of being made, in a great degree, 
from the LXX and Vulgate, is en- 
tirely unfounded, and, indeed, has 
been rebutted again and again, by 
those who were fully able to do so. 

In considering the final resolve 
of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, there is a circumstance 
which cannot but strike an ob- 
server, and particularly an observer 
who belongs to the ecclesiastical 
establishment in England. The 
society has declared in effect, that 
the volumes they issue, are not 
meant for the use, or only partially 
so, of the church, to which many 
of their members belong. Be it 
granted, that it were dangerous to 
mistake the apocryphal books for 
canonical. Be it granted, that the 
volumes they send out among the 
people at large, ‘the Roman Ca- 
tholics will not receive them) might 
as well be without them. Yet 
surely a respect for the Church of 
England, and that opinion express- 
ed in the sixth of her articles, and 
in words of St. Jerome, that these 
apocryphal books are ‘ read for 
example of life, and instruction of 
manners,” should have rendered 
the society cautious, in preventing, 
as far as they could, the members 
of that church from following out 
at their own abodes the regulations 
of the public worship, on those 
saint days which Episcopalians in 
England and this country observe, 
and on which the apocryphal books 
are erdercd to be read, with the 
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exception of Manasseh’s prayer, 
and the third and fourth books of 
Esdras, which the Romish church 
does, and the first and second book 
of Maccabees, and Song of the 
Three Children, which it does not 
reject with ourselves. If nothing 
whatever may be admitted in the 
same enclosure of binding, with 
the Bible, why allow, as is done, 
the heads of clrapters to remain ? 
If nothing should be used in public 
worship for instruction, but the 


word of God itself, why allow of the 
Apostles’ Creed, neither a part of 
that word, nor entirely complete, til} 
by successive additions, it reached 
the fifth century, and church of 
Aqucleia? Ina word, Mr. Editor, 
I look on it as a dangerous and 
alarming symptom of the present 
times, that a fondness prevails for 
altering old customs, and for being 
wiser than the wisdom which for 


ages has kept us in safety and in 
peace. H. M. M. 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
To the Editors of the Methodist Magazine. 


I reEAD with pleasure, in one of 
the numbers of your useful publi- 
cation, some observations on im- 
proprieties in the use of the Lord’s 
Prayer. I have, however, noticed 
some, who avoid the charge of 
those errors, by the general, if not 
constant neglect of that form. I 
know no reason for this conduct, 
nor any plea in justification of it. 
I have sometimes thought, Cannot 
these men repeat it? If so, they 
ought to be ashamed of themselves, 
and learn it. Do they regard it as 
a matter of indifference? If so, 
what respect do they pay to that 
direction of our discipline which 
says, chap. 1, sect. 23, 5, ‘ Let 
the Lord’s prayer be used on all 
occasions of public worship in con- 
cluding the first prayer?’ Do they 
suppose their prayers are so com- 
prehensive and appropriate as to 
supersede its necessity? Then 
they pay a compliment to them- 
selves they have no claim to, who- 
ever they may be. I am persuaded, 
that however ardent their devotion, 
they cannot contemplate and re- 
peat this form, as above required, 
without having that ardour aug- 
mented, and exciting the flame of 
devotion in the hearts of conside- 


rate hearers. Perhaps the best 
apology for this negligence is, that 
those who are guilty have not con- 
sidered the subject, or, that they 
have in former times been in the 
habit of associating with some reli- 
gious denominations, who, in their 
zeal against forms, have manifested 
as little respect for the great Head 
of the church, in this respect, as 
they have for some of his members. 
But others conceive that unless 
a man “ makes a prayer’ himself, 
there will be as great an obstacle 
to its access at the throne of grace, 
as there is to-its obtaining the ap- 
probation of their contracted minds. 
The church after which we have 
been modelled takes a different 
view of this subject ; and our own 
discipline is sufficiently explicit as 
respects the sentiments of our 
church and the conduct to be pur- 
sued by her ministers. 

While there is so much cause of 
complaint on this subject, I am 
sorry there should be so much to 
substantiate a charge of careless- - 
ness or negligence in another. In 
the Discipline, chap. 1, sect. 23, 
is the following question and an- 
swer: ‘ Quest. What directions 
shall be given for the establishment 


























of uniformity in public worship 
among us, on the Lord’s day ? Ans. 
1, Let the morning service consist 
of singing, prayer, the reading of a 
chapter out of the Old Testament, 
and another out of the New, and 
preaching. 2. Let the afternoon 
service consist of singing, prayer, 
the reading of one or two chapters 
out of the Bible, and preaching.” 
That these directions are entirely 
Jost sight of by many preachers, is 
a notorious fact ; and this to such 
an extent that, if a preacher were 
to follow this rule, he would be 
more likely to be charged with in- 
novation, than be regarded as dis- 
charging a duty he owed to God, 
to the people, and the church he 
served! Where there is sufficient 
time this ought not to be neglected. 
The reasons I have heard for such 
neglect are by no means, in my 
estimation, satisfactory : and if our 


own people were to complain of 


the practice, we might think they 
furnished a striking parallel to 
those who said, (Numb. xxi, 5,) 
Our soul loatheth this light bread. 
Men may say, ‘‘ We do not want 
to go to meeting to hear the Bible 
read—we can read it at home:” 
but I think this objection will 
scarcely proceed from one who 
loves the sacred oracles as he 
ought: to such a one it will al- 
ways prove profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for in- 
struction in righteousness. When 
men begin to think lightly of the 
divine word, they may very safely 
conclude they have not much love 
for its Author. 

Where I have known the reading 
of the Scriptures, on the sabbath, 
partially attended to, the advantage 
resulting therefrom was not, I ima- 
gine, equal to what it might be, 
through inattention to the order of 
divine worship, as stated in the 
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Discipline. Instead of beginning 
the service with singing, it is intro- 
duced by reading ; and the conse- 
quence is, there is so much dis- 
turbance from persons flocking into 
the house of worship, that the read- 
ing can be attended to by very few. 
How different would it be were 
the service to begin with singing. 
Those who are late might take 
their seats unnoticed, and without 
interrupting those who were pre- 
sent before them, and thus a con- 
gregation would be prepared te 
hear the word of God with profit. 

While some of our preachers 
may be charged with negligence in 
these things, and giving too much 
license to the members to be re- 
gardless of that Discipline to which 
they themselves do not pay suffi- 
cient attention, it may be remark- 
ed, in extenuation of their conduct 
as respects the last particular, that 
there is probably a defect in the 
Discipline, which requires a reme- 
dy. Perhaps the rule in sect. 23, 
might have reference to a calendar 
and table of lessons for the days 
of the year. Admitting this to be 
the case, as it must be if the rule 
is not an original one of the gene- 
ral conference, then the Methodist 
preachers in England have tables 
to aid them in selecting the lessons 
for the day, while a preacher in the 
United States, having no such aid, 
feels difficulty sufficient in the se- 
lection to discourage him from un- 
dertaking it. Should this be the 
case, I would respectfully propose 
the following query: Ought not 
the general conference, at its next 
session, adopt and recommend a 
table of proper lessons for the sab- 
bath day, and publish the same 
with the next edition of the Disci- 
pline ? 

Yours affectionately, 
CiPHER. 
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Transfusion of Blood. 


From the Imperial Magazine. 


ON THE TRANSFUSION OF BLOOD. 


4About 150 years since, this practice 
excited wonderful expectations, but 
experiments failing to produce the de- 
sired effect, and leading to some fatal 
results, it sunk into disrepute. The 
following is from a letter dated Leices- 
ter-square, London, May 23, 1826, and 
published in No. 143 of the Lancet.) 


** On Wednesday, the 17th inst. 
about eleven a. mM. I was called in 
haste to Mrs. Bates, of No. 9, 
Great St. Andrew’s-street, whom I 
found in a state of great exhaustion 
from uterine hemorrhage. I learnt 
that she had aborted (at the end of 
the third month) at one o’clock in 
the morning, and that the flooding 
had been ever since copious and tn- 
cessant. Finding, upon examina- 
tion, that the fcetus, placenta, and 
membranes, had been expelled, I 
directed the application of cold 
water, and after an hour I had the 
satisfaction to find that the heemor- 
rhage had ceased, and I took leave 
of her. Upon renewing my visit 
three hours afterwards. | found her 
still more sunken, and although 
the hemorrhage was not renewed, 
I could perceive the prostration 
increase, even as I sat by her. I 
now administered laudanum and 
brandy with that unsparing liberal- 
ity, of which but too much expe- 
rience in these urgent cases has 
taught me the propriety and neces- 
sity. The hours rolled on, but my 
poor patient’s system replied not to 
the repeated use of these powerful 
stimulants ; life was fast ebbing, 
and nature incapable of rallying. 
Hercountenance was blanched and 
cadaverqus ; her eyes, sunken and 
dim, were partially covered by the 
falling of the upper lids ; her lips 
pale and quivering ; the extremities 
cold; the surface of the body 
covered with a chilling moisture ; 
the pulse just perceptible enough 
fo be found fluttering and irregular, 


beating, (as well as I could ascer- 
tain) more than 140 strokes in a 
minute. She was extremely rest- 
less, and every now and then a 
cessation of the pulse, a livid hue 
of the face, and motionless position 
of the body, marked a temporary 
state of syncope, which I more than 
once mistook for death. Notwith- 
standing the flooding had ceased, 
eleven hours were spent in attempts 
to induce reaction, but in vain ; 
not a solitary indication of it was 
manifested during this time, but 
the patient continued gradually to 
sink, until but faint signs of life 
remained. 

‘‘The operation of transfusion 
now appeared to me the only means 
of saving the patient’s life, and I 
therefore immediately called in the 
assistance of Mr. Scott, of whose 
ingenious apparatus for transfusion 
of blood I had just heard. This 
gentleman fully concurred in my 
opinion of the extreme danger of 
the case, and of the utter inefficacy 
of ail medicinal agents; but he 
rather yielded to, than approved of, 
my proposal to try the operation of 
transfusion, as he regarded the life 
of the patient too near its extinction 
to be capable of resuscitation. I 
lost no time, however, in procuring 
from Mr. Read the necessary in- 
struments, and four ounces of 
blood were injected into the median 
vein of the right arm. In a few mi- 
nutes the pulse became stronger 
and more apparent, and the coun- 
tenance lost much of its death-like 
appearance ; the surface became 
warmer, the eyes intelligent and 
inquiring, and in a quarter of an 
hour from the operation, she raised 
herself upon her elbows, and asked 
for drink ; the circulation gradually 
recovered, and steadily roso in 
firmness, while it diminished in ve~ 






























locity, and after less than an hour, 
we left her with a pulse not weaker, 
probably, than in health, and equal 
in its beat, striking 120 strokes in 
a minute. In fine, from this mo- 
ment she rallied, and her conva- 
lescence has been uninterrupted. 
‘«¢ Such, sir, is a brief sketch of 
the most gratifying case that has 
ever rewarded my professional so- 
licitude ; and if there lives a skeptic 
to the power of transfusion, he can- 
not receive a more just reward, 
than in being for ever shut out by 
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his prejudices from the enjoyment 
of that satisfaction which results 
from so closely contributing in re- 
storing a wife to her husband, and 
a mother to her children. 

“‘ In conclusion, I cannot speak 
too highly of the ingenuity dis- 
played by Mr. Read in the appa- 
ratus I employed; for however 
formidable and difficult the opera- 
tion may have hitherto seemed, it 
may be performed by this instru- 
ment with the greatest ease. 

“Tam, &c. Jos. Rarru.” 





REMARKS ON JUDGES V, 23. 
To the Editors of the Methodist Magazine. 


Dear Breturen,—l have read 
a second time to day the letter of 
the Rev. D. B. Dorsey, in the Ma- 
gazine, vol. x, p. 23, with your ac- 
companying note; and I think he 
is to be commended for his zeal, 
though I am not altogether of his 
mind in every particular. For when 
I sit down to peruse the pages of 
the Magazine, I feel anxious to 
meet with something not only 
‘‘ useful,” entertaining and instruc- 
tive as to the matter, but in point of 
style something at least equal to 
any thing that has come from the 
pen of Saurin, Chalmers, Addison, 
or Blair. And why should it not 
be so? Have we not bishops, have 
we not doctors in divinity, have we 
not masters of arts too t Let these 
first be entreated, and then the 
‘good old fathers,” as many of 
them as are able to write in sucha 
manner as will be likely to stand 
the test of criticism two hundred 
years tocome. The Magazine I 
hope will live as long as Method- 
ism ; and we ought to bear in mind 
that ‘ prince Posterity,” as doctor 
Goldsmith has it in one of his 
books, should be consulted in this 
business. And it is well known 
that many of the goed old fathers 


and brothers, though highly esteem 

ed for their works’ sake, and “ fa- 
vourite preachers” in their day, and 
perhaps even to this day are “ fa- 
vourites” with many, yet it must be 
confessed, and they know it them- 
selves too, that it never was their 
province to write for the edification 
of others, and the time with them 
is new gone by. Whitefield, it is 
wel) known, was a “ favourite 
preacher !” but who ever esteemed 
him as a writer? To hear of the 
astonishing effects of his preach- 
ing, and then to read his sermons; 
reminds one of the old Scotch wo- 
man, who, when one read to her a 
sermon written by her “ favourite 
preacher,” exclaimed, “ Ah! there 
is his argument, but it wants that 
godly tone!” In the personal ap- 
pearance—in the circumstances 
and scenery of departed days—and 
especially in the “‘ godly tone,” lies 
the charm, or the indefinable some- 
thing, that “reminds us of old 
times.” And as these cannot be 
exhibited in a written sermon, I 
think that our editors are very 
much in the right in making oc- 
casional selections from foreign 
sources. Many, no doubt, are 
“ tempted to send you some rough 
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materials” {or inspection, in hopes 
of a speedy publication, for as lord 
Byron says, 


“Tis pleasing sure, to -see one’s name in print; 
A book’s a book, although there’s nothing in’t ;” 


and it is to be hoped that our 
‘‘ great preachers” and “great 
writers” will bestir themselves and 
do all they can towards filling the 
world with the kncwledge of the 
glory of God. Meantime I would 
humbly propose that you should 
offer a premium in books, for the 
best essay, dissertation, theme, 
sermon, or poem, on any given 
subject, in order that the talents of 
preachers and others, old and 
young, may be brought into full 
and vigorous exercise. For my 
own part I return you my thanks 
for the honour you have done me 
in condescending to read, and es- 
pecially in publishing any thing I 
have sent you ; and if you should 
hereafter condemn any of ry com- 
munications, I shall not feel cha- 
grined, for I would rather they 
should die an honourable death 
than live in perpetual disgiace. 
And therefore under these impres- 
sions I will venture to approach 
you again, and submit to your in- 
spection my last week’s thoughts 
on Judges v, 23, ‘* Curse ye Me- 
roz, said the angel of the Lors, 
curse ye bitterly the inhabitants 
thereof; because they came not ta 
the help of the Lorp, to the help 
ef the Lorn against the mighty.” 
Let us now inquire 

1. What was Meroz? Merez 
was most probably an ancient city 
near the river Kishon, the inhabit 
ants of which refused to aid the 
Israelites in the time of Deborah, 
in their contest with Jabin king of 
Canaan; but is now no more, in 
consequence of the curse of God 
which fell upon it. 2. What is it 
to curse? To curse signifies one of 
three things ; ¢ither Ist, to inflict a 


curse; thus God cursed the ground 
for sient sake, Gen. iii, 17; or 
2dly, to wish a curse; thus Shimei 
cursed David, 2 Sam. xvi, 5: or 
3dly, to pronounce a curse ; thus 
Noah cursed Canaan, Gen. ix, 25 ; 

and Elisha the children of Bethel, 
2 Kings ii, 24: or it may mean, 
4thly, to erecrate; thus Jacob 
cursed the anger, or execrated the 
conduct of Simeon and Levi, Gen. 
xlix, 7, and thus.it is presumed the 
prophetess in this passage calls 
upon the true Israelites to curse 
Meroz, i.e. to execrate the con- 
duct of the Merozites. 3. But 
why should the Israelites curse the 
Merozites? Because, Ist, the an- 
gel of the Lord commanded them ; 
2ndly, because they came not to 
the help of the Lord against the 
mighty. 4. Who were the mighty ? 
Sisera, and his host. Sisera was 
captain of the host of Jabin, king 
of Canaan. Jabin had nine hun- 
dred chariots of iron; and twenty 
years he mightily oppressed the 
children of Israel. 5. How does 
all this apply to us? The Christians 
have their enemies as well as the 
Israclites. The enemies of the 
Christian are numerous, powerful, 
subtle, and combined. Their de- 
sign is to enslave, oppress, and 
destroy. We must fight the good 
fight of faith ; war a good warfare. 
There are many too that profess 
to be our friends and brethren, who 
like Meroz and Reuben and the 
uther tribes, refuse to come up to 
the help of the Lord against the 
mighty. 6. Why does the Lord 
demand and accept of human aid 
in carrying on his work in the 
world? ‘ Could not the Lord do 
without Meroz?” Certainly, the 
Lord could do without Meroz, and 
he can do without us. But Meroz 
lost a blessing and ensured to her- 
self a eurse, for not doing what she 
ought to have done. It is not be- 
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cause the Lord is weak and unable 
to carry on his work, but it is that 
he may honour man by conferring 
on him a reward and thereby in- 
creasing his happiness, that he con- 
descends to employ him in carrying 
en his work in the earth. And it 
was very much to the dishonour of 
Reuben, that he remained at ease 
among the sheepfolds, and Gilead 
that he continued inactive beyond 
Jordan, and Dan that he tarried 
unconcernedin hisships, and Asher 
that he abode in his breaches on 
the sea shore, while Zebulun and 
Naphtali jeoparded their lives unto 
the death in this glorious war ; and 
it was to the everlasting disgrace 
of Meroz, who was much nearer 
the scene of action, that she came 
not to the help of the Lord against 
the mighty. Behold, O Christians, 
2 mighty host of pagans, a nume- 
rous host of Mohammedans, a for- 
midable host of Jews, and a strong 
enforcement of infidels, all ranged 
under the banner of the prince of 
the power of the air, all in league 
against the cause of Christ, all in 
arms against the Most High ; foes 
to the Lord and his Anointed! 
Awake therefore, O Zion, and put 
on strength, and oppose force to 
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force. Let the Bible Society be 
the van guard, the Missionary So- 
ciety the right wing, and the Tract 
Society the left. Let solid columns 
of lively, loving, praying Christians, 
be the main body, and let Sunday 
Schools bring up the rear. Let your 
banners be lifted up on high, and let 
free grace and perfect love be in- 
scribed thereon. Carry the truth 
wherever you go, and let holiness 
follow in its train. Arm you with 
the panoply of God, and follow the 
directions of your heavenly Com- 
mander, the Captain of your salva- 
tion; so shall the strong holds of 
Paganism, Judaism, Mohamme- 
danism, and infidelity, give way, 
and Satan himself shall fall as 
lightning to the ground. And re- 
member that all of you can ‘‘ HELP” 
in One way or other, some by their 
money, some by their counsels, and 
all by their examples and prayers. 
But the “curse” of God will light 
on all those who refuse their aid. 
He shall send leanness into their 
souls, Psa. cvi, 15; Isa. x, 15; 
‘* because they came not to the help 
of the Lorp, to the help of the 
Lorp against the mghty.” 
ADELPHOS. 
February 27, 1827. 





PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 


Ir is observed in the New Lon- 
don Mechanics’ Register, to which 
we are indebted for this article, 
that, The tendency of freedom to 
develop, and of despotism to re- 
press, the energies and resources 
of mankind, may be well illustrated 
by the example of France and the 
United States. 

Forty years ago the genius of 
Mr. Watt perfected the steam en- 
gine. This important improvement 
might have travelled to France in 
a very little time; but it so hap- 
pened, that while her men of sci- 

Vou. x. May, 1827. 


ence have explained its theory, and 
eulogized its usefulness, her manu- 
facturers have been in no haste to 
avail themselves of its power ; her 
artisans have remained ignorant of 
its construction, and France had 
not the means of supplying itself 
with one of the most common in- 
struments of industry, till the se- 
cret was carried over by a colony 
of English workmen. America, we 
suspect, has not furnished a single 
memoir on the theory of the stear: 
engine, but she has done better 

The art was not long practised tr. 
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England, before it was transport- 
ed to Philadelphia; and many 
years before the steam engine 
was known in Paris, it was made 
in the highest perfection at Pitts- 
burg, a town which did not exist 
when Mr. Watt made his disco- 
veries. 

Nearly the same remarks will 
apply to steam navigation. Eng- 
land supplied the first hint of this 
great invention ; America caught 
it up, improved upon it, and re- 
turned it to us in a new and perfect 
state of boundless utility and power. 
While England and America have 
thus been reciprocating improve- 
ments, the men of science who 
surrounded the French govern- 
ment, have made steam navigation 
the subject of prize essays and in- 
genious speculations ; but France 
was without a single steam boat, 
at a time when nearly three hun- 
dred were plying on the coasts and 
rivers of America! 

So far back as the reign of Louis 
XIV, experiments were made, and 
the resources of science applied to 
improve the form of ships; nay, 
schools, we believe, were esta- 
blished to teach the art of ship 
building ; and excellent works on 


the subject are still in the Frenci: 
language. Yet see how the natural 
developement of talent in a free 
society supplied the place of sci- 
entific retinements : the American 
vessels, built by men who are 
strangers to theory and calculus, 
are the most complete in the con- 
struction and equipments of any 
that cross the ocean, and outsail 
those of every other nation, our 
own scarcely excepted. 

Astonishing is the progress the 
Americans made at once, without 
experience, in sciences’ which 
France and England have each 
paid a thousand millions to learn— 
the science of naval war; many 
arts go to fit outa complete ship of 
war ; and who did not imagine, that 
America would betray the awk- 
wardness of a trader and a novice 
in these different arts, and pay 
dearly in discomfiture and blood 
for the skill she was supposed to 
want ? What was, then, the surprise 
of Europe, to find that these fisher- 
men and shop keepers, in the very 
first essay, grappled with the lords 
of the ocean on their own element, 
and took their place at once in the 
first rank of nations in the science 
of naval war! 


RABBINICAL COMMENTARY. 


Hvrwirz, in his Hebrew Tales, 
cites Rabbi Jose, as remarking oa 
Deut. xxviil, 29,“ Thou shalt grope 
at noonday as the blind gropeth in 
the dark.” “All my days did I 
feel pain at not being able to ex- 
plain this verse. For what differ- 
ence can it be to the blind man, 
whether he walketh in the light or 
in the dark? And yet the sacred 
penman would not have put down 
a word unnecessarily. What then 
does it mean ?”? This the rabbi did 
not know, and it gave him pain ; 
‘till one night,” adds the sage, 


‘as | was walking in the road, i 
met a blind man with a hghted 
iorch in his hand. ‘Son,’ said J, 
‘why dost thou carry that torch ¢ 
Thou canst not see its light !— 
‘Friend,’ rephed the unfortunate 
man, ‘true it is, I cannot see it; 
but others can. As long as I carry 
this lighted torch in my hand, the 
sons of men see me, take compas- 
sion on me, apprize me of danger, 
and save me from pitfalls, from 
thorns, and briers.’”? The rabbi 
was then satisfied that the appa- 
rently superfluous word was mean! 
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to depict the greatness of the cala- 
mities that were to befall the Jewish 
nation. Its unfortunate members 
were not only to grope about like 
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the blind, but like the blind in the 
darkness—without a ray of light to 
exhibit their distress, or a pitying 
eye to take compassion on them!” 


EEE 


RELIGIOUS AND MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


_— 
For the Methodist Magazine. 


SHORT SKETCHES OF REVIVALS OF RELIGION AMONG THE ME-~ 
THODISTS IN THE WESTERN COUNTRY, AND REFLECTIONS ON 
THE WESTERN COUNTRY GENERALLY. 


(Continued from vol. v, page 394.) 
No. 12. 


Then shall be sung another golden age, 
The rise of empire and of arts, 
The good and great inspiring epic page, 
‘The wisest heads and noblest hearts. 
Westward the course of empire takes its sway ; 
The four first acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day, 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last. 

Bishop Berkeley on America. 


Havine in the former numbers 
given a brief view of the rise and pro- 
gress of religion in the western coun- 
try, among the Methodists, particularly 
of the rise of cainp meetings in Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, and the subse- 
quent progress of the work through 
the state of Ohio, and extending along 
the western parts of Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, and New-York: it may be 
gratifying to the pious and contempla- 
tive mind, to retrospect as wel] as to 
review the ground in some particulars, 
over which we have passed.* 


* Since there has been a suspension of the 
publication of the Short Sketches, &c, the 
writer has attetupted to procure from the 
few surviving preachers who first penetrated 
this western region as missionary heralds of 
the gospel, a brief statement of their labours ; 
but alas! without success. Age and infirmi- 
ties have crept on unawares upon sone: the 
memory of some had failed: and so many 
difficulties have presented themselves, that 
Theophilus is left to his own resources to 
gather up the fragments trom his own early 
recollections, and from extensive acqua:nt- 
ance and travelling among the settlers in the 
western country. Many of those early and 
excellent ministers are now no more. I 
called to see brother John Sale in December, 
and spent a night with him in the delightful 
enjoyment of recollections of past events of 
our lives. Though then in health, in Janu- 
ary he was no more! How quick the ex- 
change of worlds! Go on, then—be faithful 
veterans of the cross: though ye die, ye will 
live again. Theophilus will endeavour to 
perform the humble task of recording your 
names for the memory of man ; but the re- 


To those unacquainted with the rise 
and progress of new settlements and 
new countries, our descriptive view 
must have appeared chimerical. It 
must be remarked, that there never 
was a region of the earth more suit- 
able and better calculated to sustain a 
rapid and flowing population, than this 
western region. Its conquest and 
settlement borders on romance. Ken- 
tucky took the lead, next Tennessee, 
then the Northwestern territory. (now 
states of Ohio, Indiana, and Iliinois,) 
and turning our attention to the west 
and south, we find the state of Missouri 
and Arkansas territory, the states of 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama ; 
then turning north we have the rising 
territory of Michigan, and another 
new Northwestern territory, bordering 
upon its boundary. And then looking 
again west, and permitting our eye to 
follow the setting sun, our mind bee 
comes overwhelmed with the extensive 
region of almost a new world, pre- 
sented to our view. Ob! what a 
theatre forhuman action! what a field 
for contemplation! What vast sources 
are here thrown open for human hap- 
piness or misery! What a glorious 
prospect for the full and free operation 
of the gospel of the blessed Jesus! On 
such a view the mind rises into sub- 
lime contemplation ; the soul swells 
with strains of gratitude and praise, 
while the heart palpitates with joy! 
We have taken a brief view of the 
rise of the work in Tennessee. its ex- 
tension through Kentucky and Ohic, 
as I have related, and having referred 
the reader to the map in order to see 
what an astonishing scope of country 
we have passed over, the extensive 
view of the new theatre thus presented 


cording angel of glory has long since, { trust, 
registered them on high. 
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tous is yet still more interesting! But 
it is not our determination at this time 
to enter into those new regions, al- 
‘hough we may truly say of them,* 


‘« The wild and solitary place, 
Where lonely silence frown’d, 
Awakes to verdure, light, and grace, 
With sudden beauty crown'd. 


‘' Through this long waste neglected soil, 
A stream of mercy flows, 
And bids its thirsty desert smile, 
And blossom as the rose.” Isa. xxxv. 


The struggles of revealed, or the 
Christian religion, to maintain its 
ground, in all ages and in all countries, 
has adduced to the informed mind 
some well established facts: Ist, the 
depravity of human nature, conse- 
quently the instability of human af- 
airs: 2ndlv, the purity of the princi- 
ples upon which this religion is founded, 
and the natural disposition of man to 
depart from those principles. These 
facts, with others equally strong, run 
all through the various ramifications 
of human affairs. 

The victorious general and army, 
after great conquests, are frequently 
found in imminent danger, in making 
a conquest of their own unruly pas- 
sions and dispositions. But as the first 
great victory of a very signal nature, 
liberty over despotism, and a still 
greater victory of conquering generals 
and armies over themselves, in the 
American revolutionary cause, pre- 
sents an example of heroism unparal- 
jeled in the annals of human history, 
of the love of law, the love of order, 
the love of country ; ithas made a very 
strong and lasting impression on the 
national character; and we trust also 


* The reader will hold in mind, that The- 
ophilus has short sketches of revivals of reli- 
gion in view, among the Methodists in the 
46 WESTERN COUNTRY ;”’ and after viewing the 
map of the United States, will be surprised 
at the extent of territory we have travelled 
over: but when he permits his mind to grasp 
our *¢ unexplored” regions to which we have 
called his attention, our subject calls for the 
poet’s pen, and the painter’s pencil. Happy 
America! Had we been confined to the 
eastern valley of the mountains, our great 
republic would long since have called a 
‘halt ;”? but such is the unbounded prospect 
now bursting upon our minds, that instead of 
driving the Indians over another range of 
mountains, (the Rocky mountains,) we have 
opened our arms to embrace them all in the 
Christian church, and hope that they will 
ultimately become our fellow citizens in the 
great republic ! 
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a very lasting impression upon tie 
mind of the rising generation. After 
reading of the ravages of armies; 
bloody battles and splendid victories, 
I defy the man, however rugged his 
passions may be, to turn his attention 
to Washington in the aet of disbanding 
his army, without feeling any singuiar 
emotions, or shedding tears! The ob- 
ject for which they contended was 
obtained; hence other objects were to 
be secured, for the continuance and 
the perpetuation of benefits to all the 
members of community must be at- 
tended to, a sacrifice of feelings and 
interest was made upon the altar oi 
patriotism, which will ever be memo- 
rable in the annals of our common 
country. May Divine Providence 
ever hereafter so continue to dispose of 
the eventful affairs of our country, 
both in church and state, that amidst 
all the conflicting passions and inte- 
rests, that such illustrious examples of 
individual sacrifices may. continue to 
influence the conduct of our public 
men of the rising generation, both in 
church and state. The individual sacri- 
fices which have been made by our 
primitive ministers and members, (for 
so I may with propriety style them, ! 
must and will make a lasting impres- 
sion upon the mind of the rising gene- 
ration, and we humbly trust, will long 
preserve in our church the primitive 
princinles of the gosyel among both 
our itinerant and local ministers. To 
meet so desirable an object, was the 
reason why the writer of these humble 
essays has been induced to continue to 
spread on record events in relation to 
the spread of the gospel in the western 
region of this rising part of the Ame- 
rican continent.t 


+ Without any intention to raise a ques- 
tion, in regard to church government, 1 
would remark, that our excellent plan for 
extending the gospel through the means of 
our itinerant ministry, will ultimately lose 
half its benefits, unless we attend to the cul- 
tivation of the ground we have enclosed. 
Our means are not scanty todo so. We must 
not be too sensitive on these subjects; a full 
and free inquiry on those points will do no 
harm ; if we neglect to do so, we omit doing 
good. Any measure calculated to draw the. 
bonds of union, between the travelling and 
local ministry closer, will certainly do good. 
Under the firmest persuasion of the necessity 
of some measure of this kind, I am embold- 
ened to write these remarks. My fellowship 
has never been broken with any brother who 
has differed with me in opinion as to the 
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The great revival of religion in the 
west, which we have endeavoured to 
describe, like all other great events, 
was attended with many difficulties. 
Its votaries had in the close of it their 
pleasures and their sorrows. The re- 
action in Kentucky, however, was 
very great: the preachers had been 
buoyed up by the great swells of the 
tide of the times; and considering 
what human nature really is, we need 
not be surprised, if many of them of 
the different orders, soon began to 
‘* think more highly of themselves than 
they ought to think.” It is not our 
design, however, to philosophize on 
this subject. It cannot now do an 
good; but it is most certainly highly 
necessary that we, as ministers and 
people, while our church is generally 
extending its influence over this vast 
and extensive continent, that the 
swells of prosperity may not drive us 
heedlessly upon shoals, rocks, or quick- 
sands, and will become hereafter still 
more necessary for us on all occasions 
to recur to first principles, on which 
we started as a people, to spread 
‘* gospel holiness” over this free and 
happy land.* 

We brought up our narration to 
1803, at which time, in Kentucky, the 
camp meetings had been very gene- 


necessary measure to accomplish this object. 
Therefore, if the labours of Theophilus are 
accepted, it will be with a view to unite, and 
not divide, our social order. He must be 
permitted to speak plain, so far as to pre- 
sent subjects, to be discussed by wiser heads, 
and to be settled in other places. He will 
suppress any thing like party spirit, for he is 
nO party man: he will pursue his owncourse 
as heretofore, in presenting facts, and leave 
it to those whose province it is, to meet the 
cases. Happy indeed will he be, if under all 
these circumstances, he can throw open new 
avenues to our rising society—to do goed. 

* In order that our people should be duly 
impressed with a proper sense of this all- 
important subject, we cannot fail to lend our 
iceble effort. Lf we can present to their view 
the great good resulting from a spiritual mi- 
nistry; if we can hold out to their view the 
blessings of gospel liberty, and can in any 
degree awaken the praying Christians to a 
sense of their duty, by exercising a lively 
faith in the merits of a Redeemer, and so by 
praver and supplication draw down blessings 
from heaven upon our land and nation, then 
shall Theophilus feel indeed that he is en- 
gaged in a good work. Oh! that he may be 
enabled in some degree to rouse a spirit of 
inquiry, and point to the proper snurce for 
help and salvation, 
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rally abandoned by our preachers in 
the central part of the state. This year 
the Rev. Le Roy Cole removed from 
Virginia, and settled in Clarke coun- 
ty in this state. He was an old travel- 
ling preacher. He had joined with 
Philip Gatch and others, the travelling 
connexion at the commencement ot 
the revolutionary war. Brother Cole 
was a lively preacher, and had always 
been a great friend tothe work. though 
opposed by many of the travelling 
preachers, he united with the Key. 
James Ward, then the presiding elder, 
to revive those meetings: but ten 
years now elapsed, before camp meet- 
ings regained their former utility. In 
1818, brother Cole, who had joined the 
connexion in Kentucky, with the tra- 
velling preachers, appointed a camp 
meeting near the town of Cynthiana, 
in Harrison county. to which place he 
had removed. The writer was by 
special request, indeed almost by pe- 
remptory order. calied to attend his 
meeting. To meet the old gentle- 
man’s command, made in the name of 
his blessed Master, in a very solemn 
manner the writer left his home in 
Ohio, and attended. The weather was 
very unpromising; the heavens poured 
down torrents of rain; the people and 
preachers were discouraged; and to 
add to their other discouragements, 
the meeting was near the town of Cyn- 
thiana, a very wicked place; and a 
large collection of young men of all 
descriptions had gathered, with their 
pockets filled with decanters of whis- 
key, to stimulate themselves to do 
mischief, and to resist the work. On 
Friday it was truly discouraging ; on 
Saturday it was equally so: on Satur- 
day night the work broke out. Two 
rings were formed for the mourners, 
when the power of the Most High was 
displayed in a most signal manner, 
The combined forces raised in opposi- 

tion to the work became alarmed ; 

some ran up, and sprang into the rings ; 

throwing away their flasks of whiskey. 
fell upon their knees, and earnestly 

prayed for mercy. Others, equally 

alarmed, threw away their bottles and 

ran into the woods, where their shrieks 

and cries were heard in various direc- 

tions: when among the professors ot 

religion there was a great shout in the 

camp, for the power of the Lord was 

upon them in a most extraordinary 

manner. In the morning the “ whis- 

iey bottles” were collected and placed 
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around the ground on the candle 
stands, fixed to the trees, as a signal 
of a great victory ! 

Obeying the command of the old 
man, (heather Cole,) on Monday the 
writer was directed to preach in Cyn- 
thiana, in the court house. He did so, 
and agreeably to the old gentleman’s 
directions, formed a class, taking the 
old gentleman, his wife, and several 
old members, in; he formed the first 
class in that place.* A revival com- 
menced, under the ministry of brother 
Absalom Hunt and brother Cole, with 
Other assistance; when about four 


* The writer has heretofore remarked, 
that he holds his own standing and useful- 
ness in the cause in his own estimation ata 
very humble rate, and is more disposed to 
honour his brethren than to speak of himself. 


hundred members in this place and its 
vicinity around were added to the 
church. It afterwards spread into dif- 
ferent places, and revivals commenced 
after this in different directions.— 
Brother Jonathan Stamper (now our 
presiding elder) was at this meeting, 
and has subsequently remarked to the 
writer, that it was almost impossible to 
conceive the good effects resulting 
from this glorious camp meeting. Ma- 
ny of the young converts soon began 
to preach; and several of them are 
now distinguished travelling preachers. 
Subsequently, camp meetings have 
regained their former standing in this 
part of the country. 
THEOPHILUS ARMINIUS. 
Newport, (Ky.,) Feb. 6, 1827. 


(To be continued.) 





LAND LEASED TO THE 


MISSISAUGA INDIANS. 


To the Editors of the Methodist Magazine. 


Dear BreTHREN,—Will you please do us the favor to insert the following 
copy of a lease, which is given by the Indians of two islands in bay Quinte, 


for the purposes therein expressed. 


Tuts indenture, made at Bellville, 
in the Midland district, of the province 
of U pper Canada, the 16th day of Octo- 
ber, in the year of our Lord 1826, be- 
tween the chiefs, warriors, and In- 
dians, of the Missisauga tribe, of the 
one part, and John Reynolds, Benja- 
min Ketchison, Penuel G. Selden, 
James Bickford, and William Ross, 
all of the town of Bellville aforesaid, 
of the other part: whereas we the said 
parties of the first part have been con- 
vinced of the great injury which we 
sustain and have sustained from our 
wandering habits, and the consequent 
want of education and religious in- 
struction for ourselves and our chil- 
dren: and whereas the said parties of 
the second part have been moved by 
our forlorn situation, to endeavour to 
enlighten our minds in the knowledge 
of truth; but finding that all their la- 
bours must be in vain, unless we ac- 
quire some permanent settlement and 
habitation, where we may be provided 
with a place of worship, and schools, 
for the use of ourselves and families: 
Now this indenture witnesseth, that in 
consideration thereof, and also in con- 
sideration of the sum of five shillings 
by the said parties of the second part, 
to us in hand paid, at or before the 
sealing and delivery of these presents, 
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the receipt whereof we do hereby ac- 
knowledge, have demised, leased, let, 
and to farm letten, and by these pee- 
sents do demise, lease, set, and to farm 
let, all that certain tract of land, 
situate in the township of Ameliasburg, 
in the said district, being composed of 
a certain island in the bay of Quinte, 
near the mouth of Marsh creek, here- 
tofore generally called and known by 
the name of Sogwin’s island, contain- 
ing by estimation fifty acres of land, be 
the same more or less: To have and 
to hold all and singular the said pre- 
mises, with the appurtenances, for and 
during, and until the full end and term 
of nine hundred and ninety-nine years, 
unto the said parties of the second 
part, their heirs and assigns, upon such 
trusts, and for such intents and uses, 
as are hereinafter expressed, i. e. that 
they the said parties of the second part, 
their heirs and assigns, shall suffer and 
permit us the said parties of the first 
part, and our heirs, to occupy, pos- 
sess, and enjoy, all and singular the 
premises aforesaid. free and clear frore - 
any rent or incumbrance; that they 
themselves shall not, neither shall they 
suffer or permit any other person or 
persons to cut down or destroy the 
trees or underwood of the said island, 
except so much as may be required tu 
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be cleared away for the purposes of by the name of Grape island, contain- 


cultivating the soil, or which may rea- 
sonably be required for building for 
ourselves, or for fencing our clearings. 

For the consideration, and upon the 
same terms and conditions within ex- 
pressed, we have leased, and do by 
these presents lease, unto the said par- 
ties of the second part, their heirs and 
assigns, a certain other island, adjoin- 
ing the island within described, and 
which is commonly called and known 


ing about eleven acres. 

John Sunday, Wm. Beaver, John 
Simpson, Nelson Snake, Mitchell 
Snake, Jacob Musquashcum, Jo- 
seph Skunk, Paul Yawaseeng, 
James Nawquashcum, Jolin Salt, 
Isaac Skunk, Wm. Ross, Potto 
Skunk, Jacob Sheepegang, James 
Smoke. 

Signed, sealed, and delivered, in pre- 

sence of Tobias Bleaker, Peter Jones. 





STATE OF THE MISSIONS UNDER DIRECTION OF THE MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Missisauga or Chipeway Mission, 
in Upper Canada.—Extract of a let- 
ter from the Rev. William Case, dated 
Bellville, January 10, 1827:—** The 
society at the mission house on the 
Grand river continues to advance in 
‘its Christian course. Its numbers, 
however, have been lessened by the 
removal of the Chipeways, and the 
society has met with a heavy loss in 
the death of one of its most faithful 
members. The faithful warnings and 
triumphant death of the pious Jacob 
Hill, will be long remembered by the 
Mohawks on the Grand river. The 
conversion of another Mohawk chief in 
the same neighbourhood, has again 
renewed their strength. And the ad- 
dition of several of the families of the 
Chipeways, lately from the forest, has 
increased the society to the number 
of forty. 

‘* The Chipeways who were convert- 
ed at the Grand river, now reside at 
the river Credit, where twenty com- 
fortable houses have been provided for 
them by the kindness of the governor. 
With the exception of a few families, 
the whole tribe have embraced Chris- 
tianity, including the two chiefs. The 
whole number of souls is about one 
hundred and eighty: the society one 
hundred and ten: the school between 
thirty and forty: the sabbath school 
between forty and fifty children. In 
November I heard eleven of the chil- 
dren read intelligibly in the New Tes- 
tament. At this establishment are to 
be seen the effects of Christianity on 
the manners of a rude and barbarous 
people. Here are industry, civiliza- 
tion, growing intelligence, peace, and 
grace. And those who have witnessed 


the change have expressed their per- 
suasions that this new nation of Chris- 





tians enjoys a sum of religious and 
earthly felicity which is not always 
found in civilized societies of longer 
standing and greater advantages. How 
great the change! A nation of wan- 
dering, idle drunkards, destitute of 
almost every comfort of life, have, in 
the course of twenty months, through 
the influence of Christianity, become 
a virtuous, industrious, and happy peo- 
ple! All praise to Him who changes 
the heart by the power of his grace, 
and who gives to bis people by the 
same Spirit. to delight in the work ot 
enlightening the heathen ! 

‘¢ The conversion of the tribe in the 
vicinity of Bellville, is as remarkable 
as those at the river Credit. Ten 
months ago, these were the same un- 
happy, sottish drunkards. They are 
now,without an exception in the whole 
tribe, a reformed and religious com- 
munity. They number about one 
hundred and thirty souls, and the soci- 
ety embraces every adult, about ninety 
persons. We have now been engaged 
four days ina course of instruction, te 
about one hundred in the chapel in 
this place, during which time they 
have made considerable improvement 
in singing, and a farther knowledge ot 
Christianity. By the aid of the inter- 
preters, Wm. Beaver and Jacob Peter, 
the congregation is taught to memo- 
rize the commandments, the Lord’s 
prayer, and other portions of the 
Scriptures, which have been translated 
into the Chipeway. The interpreter 
pronounces a sentence in the Indian, 
when the whole assembly together 
repeat it after him. This method of 
instruction was commenced last fall on 
Grape island, with about one half of 
the tribe, (the others being gone to 
their huntings in the north,) and it 
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succeeded so well, that now, on the 
return of the hunters, we proceeded to 
teach the remainder of the tribe in the 
sameway. During the exercises yes- 
terday they were much affected while 
we proceeded to explain the ten com- 
mandments. At the conclusion of 
each, we applied the subject thus,— 
‘ Now, brothers, you see you have 
broken this law, and being guilty, how 
will you stand before your offended 
Judge?’ By the time we had conclu- 
ded the exposition, sobs and groans 
were heard through the assembly ; and 
we proceeded,—‘ Now, brothers and 
sisters, you have sinned, and you have 
no goodness to plead. But you are 
sorry for your sins. Yet where will 
you go for relief? I will tell you, bro- 
thers, there is but one path for your 
feet, but one wigwam that can defend 
you from the storm: Jesus Christ isa 
STRONG ROCK to defend you,—run to 
him ; he loves you, for he died for you ; 
and your Great Father receives you, 
and forgives all your sins, because his 
beloved Son died for you, and now 
pleads for you ; yes, he gives you his 
Holy Spirit to comfort your hearts, 
and to assure you that your sins are 
forgiven.’ ” 

Conversion of another body of the 
Chipeways. —‘* On Monday afternoon, 
[says the same writer. under date Jan. 
16,] we proceeded to an examination 
of the assembly in regard to their 
Christian experience. And the result 
was, that the whole body of about sixty 
adults had become reformed in their 
manners so as to give up the use of 
spirits, and all but about ten professed 
to have received the hopes and joys of 
the gospel. The converted natives we 
invited forward for baptism, while those 
whohad more recently been awakened, 
were told that, when they should be 
able to declare the mercy of God to 
their souls, they also would hereafter 
be admitted to the ordinance; and they 
were requested to retire in the rear of 
the congregation. When they arose 
to retire, they began to weep, and then 
to pray that the Great Good Spirit 
would now have mercy on them.-— 
When we perceived how deeply they 
were affected, we sent some of the 
most experienced Indian brethren to 
engage in prayer in their behalf. Du- 
ring the exercise of prayer the Spirit 
of grace appeared to be powerful on 
the minds of the penitents. And in the 
course of about an hour nine persons 





professed to have found peace to iheit 
souls. 

** The most of those present had been 
reformed from their drunken habits 
for several months, and having now 
become so deeply impressed with a 
sense of their sins and of the blessings 
of their Saviour, we concluded to ad- 
mit all the converts with their families 
to the ordinance of baptism. 

‘** The nature and design of the or- 
dinance were now explained, and we 
proceeded to propose the formulary,— 
* Dost thou renounce the devil with all 
his works?’ Again we paused to give 
them farther instruction in regard to 
the extent of Satan’s power and influ- 
ence. For the natives of the Chipe- 
way have been terribly afraid of the evil 
spirit, (Muchemuneto, )and to avert his 
displeasure, have made their offerings 
ra paid their devotions generally to 

im. 

‘* We informed them from the Scrip- 
tures, that Satan had no power, but to 
tempt to evil, and to punish the wick- 
ed; that those who believed in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, had nothing to fear 
from him, and in the Lord Jehovah 
there was everlasting strength to tread 
Satan beneath their feet. While on 
this subject they appeared pieareee 4 
moved, and when we again proposed, 
‘ Dost thou renounce the devil with all 
his works?’ they responded with great 
earnestness and with a strong voice, , 
‘Aah !’ and.some of them put down 
their feet, as if treading the power of 
Satan beneath them. Seventy-five now 
received baptism, about sixty of whom 
were over the age of ten years. 

‘On the same evening, the Lord's 
supper was also administered to the 
adults who had been baptized.”’ 

Mission at Muncytown.—Extract ot 
a letter from the Rev. Tho’s Madden, 
dated March 8, 1827: “I have lately 
visited Muncytown, and I think there 
is a prospect of good being done there ; 
and although the school is small at 
times, and has not been attended with 
that punctuality we could have wished, 
in consequence of the unsettled state 
of many of the [Indian families, yet 
those whom we have clothed, and 
whose parents had food and raiment 
for them, have made good progress in 
reading and writing. There is no op- 
position at present to the school, or 
ministration of the word. Some have 
become reformed, and are preparing 
for Christian baptism. A local preache: 

















who is well acquainted with their 
manners, has settled among them, and 
his labonrs are acceptable and useful. 
E hope there may be something done 
for him. Brother Cary is doing what 
he can. We expect toget things in a 
more settled state in the course of the 
season. 

‘* We have a second school in ope- 
ration on the Grand river, which com- 
menced about the first of January.— 
There are about twenty-five native 
children who attend, and make fine 
progress in learning. A sabbath school 
was commenced at the same time, 
which is well attended by the parents 
and children, so that the prospect in 
that place is more favourable than 
ever it has been before. 

‘¢ The school and society are still go- 
ing on at the mission house. A number 
of the Missisaugas, during the last 
autumn, were brought in at the mis- 
sion house and baptized, but have 
since removed to the Credit, so that 
the society remains about the same.” 

New Orleans Mission.--Extract ofa 
letter from P. S. Graves, dated March 
8, 1827: «1 commenced preaching on 
the Ist of February, to the mariners 
on board of the vessels, and shall, with 
the assistance of the Rev. Mr. Clapp, 
the Presbyterian minister of this place, 
preach to them once every week. 
Whether our labours among them will 
be blessed, we are unable as yet to 
determine. Some of them appear 
quite seriously disposed, and when 
they have an opportunity, attend wor- 
ship in the churches. There is onein 
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particular, who has appeared remark- 
ably penitent, and has once publicly 
confessed his sins, and requested the 
prayers of Christians in his behalf.— 
We have succeeded in getting a few 
tracts, which we have distributed 
among them ; and I am persuaded they 
are calculated especially to benefit 
that class of men. 

‘My prospects are far better among 
the coloured people than among the 
whites. I preach to a numerous col- 
lection of them in the afternoon of 
every sabbath. The greatest solem- 
nity has hitherto prevailed among 
them. On last sabbath, at the close of 
the service among them, I invited all 
who had a desire to seek religion te 
manifest it by coming forward to be 
prayed for; and there were about 
twenty who came forward, apparently 
deeply penitent. 

‘¢T endeavoured, immediately after 
my arrival, to revive the sabbath 
school, which had been introduced for 
the benefit of the blacks, but had for 
a short time been neglected. I was 
particular in not receiving any who 
could not produce a written certificate 
from their masters. On our first meet- 
ing there were but seven who pre- 
sented certificates. On the sabbath 
following there were about ten more. 
The number has continued to increase, 
and there are at present between thir- 
ty and forty. Some of them can read 
the New Testament with great facility, 
and the most of them are making great 
advances. They are nearly all able to 
repeat the whole of the catechism." 





REVIVALS. 


Washington, Georgia.—Extract of 
a letter from the Rev. Nicholas Tally. 
After stating the rise and progress of 
this gracious work, the writer adds, 
that the aggregate increase to the 
church in that place is one hundred, 
and concludes his account in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘‘ Forty-one years ago, 
Thomas Humphries and John Major, 
with great self denial, ventured over 
the Savannah, and planted the standard 
of the cross in Wilkes county. But 
Major died, and Humphries too, ere 
they beheld the full success of their 
enterprise. Little did these veterans 
of the gospel think that they were in 
1786 sowing seed, that should in after 
years produce so good acrop. Little 
indeed could they have hoped, when 


they organized a little society at 
Coke’s chapel near this town, thai 
within forty years more than thirteen 
thousand Methodists would occupy the 
territory within the chartered limits 
of Georgia. Oh! my brother, what has 
God wrought through our feeble in- 
strumentality. Once we were without 
friends, and had to meet the scorn of 
foes: but now, thank Heaven, all 
hearts bid us welcome, and all doors 
are open to receive us.” 

Extrat of a letter from the Rev. 
William Gunn, dated Versailles, Ky., 
Feb. 26, 1817: ‘‘ Our quarterly meet- 
ing for Lexington circuit is just over. 
One interesting circumstance deserves 
notice. Four Indian young men joined 
our society; one by certificate, the 
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other three on trial. They are from 
the Creek nation, attending school at 
the Choctaw academy, near George- 
town, Scott county, Ky. There are 
in this academy sixty-three Choctaws, 
twenty-five Creeks, and one Patto- 
wattomy. I hope to be able to give 
you a particular account of this school 
in a short time. The congregation 
were much elated when they heard 
one of these sons of the forest exclaim, 
‘Glory to God—salvation to my Je- 
sus!’ ” 

A letter from the Rev. L. Peirce, 
states that the work of reformation is 
still going on in Athens in the state of 
Georgia. He states that “ a new im- 
pulse is given to it since the present 
quartet commenced. During the va- 
cation, from the middle of Nove:nber, 
1826. to the Ist of January, 1827, much 
solicitude was felt for young converts, 
who were members of college, lest 
while mingling with family and other 
irreligious friends, they might lose 
some of the heavenly fire, which all 
believed they carried away with them. 
But to the praise of God’s grace be it 
told, they returned ‘ervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord. And ao sooner were 
the prayer and other meetings regu- 
larly organized and attended, than 
there was seen an enkindling of the 
heavenly flame which bad so remark- 
ably distinguished this blessed work of 
God, before the vacation. New, deep, 
and saving convictions of sin, have 
gone forth from God’s Holy Spirit 
among the collegians, and a weekly 
accession of converts 1s made to the 
former rich harvest.” 

The Rev. Joseph Frye states that 
upwards of one thousand have been 
received into the church in the bounds 
of the Baltimore district, during the 

ast conference year. 

The Baltimore circuit especially has 
experienced a shower of grace. 

Fondas Bush.—Extract of a letter 
from the Rev. J. D. Moriarty, dated 
March 14, 1827:—** At present there 
appears to be more spiritualitv and 
stability among this people, I think, 
than when I first became acquainted 
with them; however, there remains 
much to be done in order to their 
growth and establishment in the doc- 
trine and experience of our holy reli- 
gion. May the great Head of the 
church visit and bless this vine, and 
cause it to bear fruit abundantly to 
the honour of his holy name. 





‘* We have, during the summer and 
autumn, had a flourishing sabbath 
school, but have been obliged to dis- 
continue it during the winter season. 
As to missionary operations, we think 
we feel their importance, and although 
we make no claim to‘ length of stand- 
ing or mighty influence,’ yet we think, 
had we been so fortunate as to have 
found a people who had been ‘ long 
waiting to do something in that way,’ 
we should have been able to effect 
something in aid of that cause, even 
without those necessary qualifications.” 

New-York Mills.—Extract of a let- 
ter from the Rev. Charles Giles, dated 
March 26, 1827: ** A powerful work 
of the Lord is now going on at this 
place. A great engagedness of soul 
has been manifested in the church du- 
ring the winter, and an unusual solem- 
nity has pervaded the congregations 
for some time past. On the day of our 
quarterly fast, the cloud broke, and 
sinners began to cry for mercy. The 
quarterly meeting coming at this fa- 
vourable time, proved a powerful aux- 
iliary in carrying on the work. All the 
exercises were remarkably moving, 
and tended to increase the excitement. 
Saturday and Sunday evenings, sinners 
were crying for mercy around the 
altar, and a number found peace. Our 
meetings are attended, from time tc 
time. with the power of a Saviour’s love 
untosalvation. About twenty within a 
few days have given evidence that 
thev have passed from death to life.” 

Norwich, N. Y.—Extract of a let- 
ter from the Rev. Benjamin Shipman, 
dated March 22. 1827: ‘* In my last, I 
gave some intimations of the com- 
mencement of a good work of reforma- 
tion within the bounds of this charge. 
With gratitude to the great Head ot 
the church. I can now state that the 
work has continued, and becomes 
more and more deeply interesting.—- 
Many have been brought to rejoice in 
God their Saviour. Seventeen have 


been received on trial as the fruits of 


this revival, and there are several 
more who manifest a determination, 
through grace, to lead a new life, and 
will doubtless soon cast in -their lots 
with the people of God. Thirty-seven 
have been received in this place and 
Oxford, since conference. Hitherto 
the work has been confined to the 
Methodist congregations principally. 
May it spread ; may God pour out his 
Spirit, that drooping Zion may be re. 
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vived, and Christians generally aroused 
from their slumbers, and awoke to 
righteousness, lest the blood of souls 
be required at their hands. The most 
of those who have joined us, seem to 
be steadfast. Pray for us, that we may 
have persevering as well as convicting 
grace. 

Westport, N. Y.- Extract of a let- 
ter from the Rev. Orris Pier, dated 
March 19, 1827:—** With pleasure I 
inform you of the revival of God's 
work in this place. Clouds of dark- 
ness have long hung around about us, 
iniquity has abounded, and the love of 
many waxed cold. But, blessed be 
God, those clouds have at length disap- 
peared, and showers of divine grace 
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have been poured out upon us. Our 
ears have witnessed the groans of the 
wounded and the songs of the redeem- 
ed. It is not unfrequently the case, 
that from thirty to fifty arise to request 
an interest in the prayers of God’s 
people.— About thirty profess to have 
experienced the pardoning love of God, 

and others are anxiously inquiring the 
way to Zion. In Elizabethtown, also, 
we have had refreshing showers ot 
divine grace. Numbers have been 
brought from darkness into the mar- 
vellous light of God. In Moriah, too, 

the Lord has commenced a work of 
reformation. Oh! that it may spread, 

until the earth be wrapt in one genera! 
flame of piety.” 


of Mrs. DrumcooLe. 





CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 


MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE METHODIST 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
Since our last number went to press. the following sums have been received : 


From annual subscribers in New-York, by Recording Secretary, 


Gil 00 


Donation by a friend, by Mr. 8. Dando, 2 00 
Donation from Mrs. Martha Chichester, of Lansingburgh, by ‘the Rev. 

E. Chichester, ° 10 00 

rom the Rev. J. Waller, of Virginia, to constitute bim a member for 

life, by Mr. G. P. Disosway, . ‘ > ‘ ‘ . 20 00 
Donation from Mr. Peter Crosswait, ‘ ‘ 56 
‘rom Baltimore Conference Aux. Soc., by Mr. Ro. Armstrong, Tr., 500 00 
From Miss Ann Suydam, life subscription, by Mr. ~~ en 20 00 
Donation by a lady in New-York, by ditto, . ; . 30 00 

OBITTARY. 


— 
For the Methodist Magazine. 


DEATH OF MRS. DRUMGOOLE. 


Mrs. DrumeGoote, the subject of 
the following memoir, vas born Jan- 
uary 5, 1753, in the county of Bruns- 
wick and state of Virginia. She was 
the daughter of Mr. John Walton, a 
very respectable citizen of that county. 
Under his care and protection she 
continued until the 24th year of her 
age. Her conduct and uniform de- 
portment were such as engaged the 
affections of the parent, and the respect 
ef her acquaintances. Alive -to all 
those fine feelings which the various 
connexions of improved society afford, 
she was effectually guarded against 
whatever would betray the confidence 
or forfeit the esteem of any with whom 
the intercourse of life was deservedly 
cultivated. 

In 1775 she was convinced of sin, 
through the instrumentality of the Me- 
thodist ministers, who, at this time, 
were dispensing the words of life and 





salvation over this section of country. 
Being convinced of sin and its ruinous 
consequences, she fled for refuge to 
lay hold on the hope which the gospel 
affords. She embraced the means 
which, by infinite wisdom, are ordained 
for the use of all who are seeking life ; 
and continued in their diligent exer- 
cise, until God, who commanded the 
light to shine out of darkness, shone 
into her soul, to give her the light of 
the knowledge of God’s glory in the 
face of Jesus Christ. Perceiving 
through this, the way of salvation, she 
entered into it, and was made alive 
to God through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Having tasted of the good word of 
God, and felt the powers of the world 
to come, her attention was next turned 
to the various Christian denominations 
which were then common to that part 
ofthe country; that, after a due inves- 
tigation ef their tenets and principles 
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of doctrine, she might make a choice 
consonant with those sentiments which 
the Scriptures warranted and support- 
ed. Having done so, she concluded to 
unite herself to the Methodist church, 
of which she continued a worthy mem- 
ber until her exit from time. 

March 7th, 1777, she was united in 
marriage to the Rev. Edward Drum- 
goole, a native of Ireland, and one of 
the first Methodist preachers known in 
this country. Their union was pro- 
tracted to a considerable length of 
time, viz. forty-nine years and eleven 
days. She was the mother of ten chil- 
dren; and, in the course of an inscru- 
table but wise providence, she was 
called to witness the death bed, heart- 
rending scene of six of them;—four 
when young; one as he had just at- 
tained to the years of maturity; and 
the other in the 40th year of his age. 

Mrs. Drumgoole, in the relation of 
wife, mother, and mistress, sustained 
the character of a Christian. Educing 
from the word of God, which she most 
ardently lovedand cordially embraced, 
the principles and regulations of do- 
mestic economy and general conduct, 
she was punctual in the discharge of 
her duty, and exemplary in the various 
avocations of life. That word, which 
she so much loved, was diligently read; 
the means it pointed out were con- 
stantly used ; and the duties it enjoined 
were the delight of her soul. To pri- 
vate devotion she was uniform and 
steady, and endeavoured daily to che- 
rish a communion with God. The 
circumstances of the poor waked up 
the feelings of the highest sympathy, 
and found in her the means of comfort 
and relief. Her house was ever open 
to the reception of God’s ministers, 
and afforded, unsparingly, whatever 
was essential to refreshment and pious 
cheerfulness. To them she was a rea- 
dy, willing, and diligent servant; and 
the more so, doubtless, from the gra- 


































Diligence. 


cious reward promised even the gift of 
a cup of cold water in the name of a 
disciple. 

This humble follower of the Lord 
Jesus Christ was a child of affliction 
for far the greater part of her life. A 
few weeks before her death, she was. 
severely afflicted with the influenza. 
On the |7th of March she indeed ap- 
peared, as she said she felt she was, fast 
going. Her husband, a minister of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, was much con- 
cerned to know the state of her mind; 
and therefore asked how she felt. She 
replied, ‘‘ Not as happy as I have been.”’ 
Her family was an object of much con- 
cern and prayer; and many a petition 
did she put up for their peace and reli- 
gious enjoyment. Her speech failed 
on Friday night; and it was thought 
more than probable that she would die 
before morning; but, in mercy, she 
was both relieved and spared. Satur- 
day morning, the approach of her dis- 
solution was both more apparent and 
certain. Though her speech was re- 
stored, she seemed humbly waiting the 
approaching change. She professed 
to be happy, and to have a solid hope 
of everlasting life. ‘* I cannot forget,” 
says her husband, “ her looks the last 
time she sent for me to come into her 
room, and called her youngest son, 
who was not a professor of religion. 
When we came before her with all 
her living children, she said, ‘I have 
sent for you once more to pray with 
me.’ We kneeled down, and my son 
Edward addressed the throne of grace. 
Her hand was in mine; but alas! she 
never more spoke. While thus. pray- 
ing, her precious soul took its flight to 
the arms of her blessed Saviour.”’ She 
died on the 18th of March, 1826, being 
in the 74th year of her age; and on 
the afternoon of the following day she 
was buried in sure and certain hope 
of the resurrection to everlasting life. 

H. G. Lean. 





POETRY. 
—~—— 


CHRISTIAN DILIGENCE : 


‘Tuerr daily task who fail to do, 
Neglect their heavenly business too ; 
Nor know what faith and duty mean, 
Who use religion as a screen, 
Asunder put what God hath join’d, 

A diligent and pious mind. 

Ful] well the labour of our hands 
With fervency of spirit stands ; 

For God, who all our days hath given, 


BY THE REV. C. WESLEY. 


From toil excepts but one in seven ; 

And labouring while we time redeem, 

We please the Lord and work for him. 
Happy we live, when God doth fill 
Our hands with work, our-hearts with zea! 
For every toil, if he enjoin, 

Becomes a sacrifice divine ; 

And like the blessed spirits above, 

The more we serve, the more we love, 











